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AT BUICK SHOWROOMS 
EVERYWHERE 





Perna 






| a we lift the curtain on the 1941 Buick—confident that your good 


judgment will label it a hit from the very start. 





It had to be good to exceed our all-time sales record-breaker of last year—and 





once you sample its perfection of action we know you'll agree we’ve built the 





best Buick yet. 





Stylewise, its suave and dynamic beauty refreshes the jaded eye as does the 





sight of a brilliant first-act setting. 





Powerwise, it’s beyond anything ever offered under our name. Its new and 
F * ° = ea si 
more powerful Buick FireBaLi* engines of 115, 125 and 165 horsepower are 


kingpins of all its sensational 1941 features. 







Go see this superb new car at your dealer’s. See if you don’t honestly agree 
that it’s the finest anyone’s ever done! 





* According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 2 super meteor which travels with a series of explosions like the shock waves of a great projectile is called a “FIREBALL.” 
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TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


DIRECTORS 


HOMER R. nah Oe ae eee oe ae 
‘exas Employers’ Insurance Association = 
ARTHUR TEMPLE |... Texarkana, Texas North American Aviation, Ine. 


Southern Pine Lumber Company 

























fe, CS iS Se ae . . Houston i m 
Mosher Steel Company ..and Mr. J. H. Kindelberger, President, who have chosen 
L. W. GROVES eRe Pe ee Dallas 
i =< .. .. .. . tails Dallas as the site of your $6,500,000 plant. We feel sure your 
Alamo Iron Works ‘ 
Re a a { ” 74 7 
ev exy TS Reed Grocery Company a choice will prove to be a very wise one, and we know that 
ty Bay EE ee a ee ree, |! | . 
Texas Employers’ Insurance Association | the people of Dallas will do all they can to make your opera- 
FRED SEHMANN ee Wichita Falls 
A 4 2, ety, S . 
HARRY P. LAWTHER re ki: oi ae tions here both pleasant and profitable. 
ttorney 
UC we Cl 6 i am | 
————————as ss le Independent Petroleum Association 
a) OLB Hi . W. Simmons Properties a . Ee 2 . 
ATION ano + Wate .. which has chosen Dallas as the site of its National Con- 
LESLIE WAGGENER” nig pig hs rita Dallas 
amet Republic National Bank vention to be held October 16, 17, and 18, during the State 
NATHANADAMS ........:. Dallas 
CAPT. E. GOUDGE ee soe on ai Fair of Texas. May this be the best convention in your history! 
2. Goudge & Sons 
mOrW@OOTEN . 3 ts eee 
peedl ; % _Wooten Grocery Company 
LEWIS R. FERGUSON. «wo... + Dallas ‘ 
nme Star Cement ompany - ° . x: - e 
N. A. FERGUSON... . fai n: Een. ape Texas Employers Insurance Association, the largest writer of V a 
American Smelting & Refining Company g H . . H 
Secan BURTON Tyler men’s Compensation Insurance in Texas, has served business an 





J. E. BURKH OE * yaad Telephone Company iii industrial firms in Texas for more than a quarter of a century, di ing 
 _apaeanelaamecame iia iain which time it has saved and returned to policyholders more an 


RG WOE wk se 
Butcher & Sweeney $9,000,000.00 in DIVIDENDS. 











Assets $5,365,867.78 DALLAS, TEXAS Surplus to Policyholders $1,640,14 '.28 
A. F. Allen, President L. W. Groves, Executive Vice-Pre dent 
Ben H. Mitchell, Secretary C. G. Weakley, Vice-President and Sales Mc =9¢' 








Homer R. Mitchell, Chairman of Board 
E. E. Watts, Vice-President and Treasurer 
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Welcome 


Mr. J. H. Kindelberger 


and Your Associates 


to Dallas / 


Another Great Industry to Serve... 


MACHINE TOOLS 
PUMPS AND MOTORS 
TRANSMISSIONS 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


i. e congratulate you upon your elie of Dates + ertark 
oud we join eles in celebrating your ee ee of 
this big, new industry | 


BRIGGS-WEAVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


309 N. Market Phone 2-1451 
DALLAS 
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ORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., 
is happy and proud to be- 
come a part of the great State 
ot Texas; and to dedicate the 
$7,000,000 airplane factory 
it is building at Hensley Field, 
Dallas, to the detense of the 


United States of America. 


J. H. KINDELBERGER, President, 


North American Aviation, Inc., of Texas. 
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MUNTH 


THIS MONTH Southwest Busi- 
ness celebrates an unusual, his- 
tory-making event in Dallas: 
The ground-breaking on the 
site of the $7,000,000 airplane 
factory of North American Avi- 
ation, Inc., at Hensley Field. 
Because of Dallas’ intense in- 
terest in North American Avia- 
tion and the plans for its devel- 
opment here, this issue of 
Southwest Business is devoted 
largely to the newest and 
largest industrial unit in Dal- 
las. 


Southwest Business is in- 
debted to President J. H. Kin- 
delberger of North American, 
and to Ronald Burla, public re- 
lations director, for their assist- 
ance in working out the front 
cover design by Parker-Griffith. 


Others to whom Southwest 
Business is indebted this month: 


Lawrence E. Smith is pub- 
licity director for the Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association of 
America, with headquarters in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Richie and Johnston photo- 
graphs used in the four-page oil 
industry pictorial insert were 
loaned to Southwest Business 
by the Oil Well Supply Com- 
pany of Dallas. 


W. J. Morris is president of 
the Continental Supply Co. of 
Dallas, and is a former director 
and vice president of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Ken Frogley is publicity di- 
rector for American Airlines in 


Dallas. 


H. Oram Smith is manager 
of the Texas Inspection Bureau. 
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To the North American Aviation, Incorporated, we send Greetings 


from Dallas. A city in which you will find a mixture of the South 






and the West. Southern in hospitality and Western in heartiness of 







welcome. With these two attributes we greet you. Here you will 


find the advantages of a metropolitan city in commerce, in cul- 






ture and diversion. Yet with all these Dallas has not sacrificed the 










unlimited benefits of uncongested areas, healthful climate and 


room for additional growth. 







This firm stands ready to serve your needs 






in the following: 








J. W. NICHOLAS, Manager ROBERT R. PARKS, Asst. Manager 


MACHINERY SALES & SUPPLY CO. 


Phone 7-3116 








P. O. Box 1078 












2124 Main St. 





Dallas, Texas 
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NORTH AMERICAN Comes to DALLAS 


at 


ple 


‘,..to the defense of the United 
tes of America.” 
ith that pledge, officials of North 
‘rican Aviation, Inc., on September 
urned the first spadefuls of dirt on 
site of their new $7,000,000 airplane 
sry at Hensley Field—destined to 
me the largest single industrial unit 
ie entire Southwest. 
1 March, 1941, they promised, the 
warplane will come off the assembly 
of the new factory. Week by week, 
luction and employment in the new 
t will be stepped up, until late in 
| the factory will be producing more 
300 planes per month and employ- 
more than 12,000 workers. 
bout the middle of October, 1940, 
North American Aviation officials 
yunced, the company will open a 
s factory and training school for 
kers in the four-story building at 
Commerce Street, formerly occu- 
by the Chevrolet Motor Company 
s division. There the company will 
1 a minimum of 1,000 workers by 
March, when the mammoth factory 
lensley Field is scheduled for com- 
ion. 


Contracts for major phases of the 


col 
Oc 

ste 
All 
apc 
Spe 


the 


are 


| 


struction are being awarded during 


ober. Plans and specifications for 


were put out for bids October 1 by 
n and Kelly, architects, of Indian- 
is, Indiana. All other plans and 
ifications were to be available from 
architects October 20. All contracts 
being let on competitive bidding. 

illas celebrated the coming of its 


biggest industry with a rousing wel- 
come September 27 and 28 for North 
American Aviation officials. The party 
that came to Dallas for the ground- 
breaking celebration included Ernest R. 
Breech, chairman of the board of North 
American Aviation and vice president 
of General Motors Corporation; J. H. 
Kindelberger, president of North Ameri- 
can Aviation; J. L. Atwood, vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager; R. 
A. Lambeth, treasurer; Ronald Burla, 
public relations director; Major Howe 
Thayer, personnel director; and Gerald 
Brophy, general counsel. 


During their two-day visit, the North 
American officials purchased the 180- 
acre site on Jefferson Avenue, between 
Hensley Field and the town of Grand 
Prairie; incorporated the Dallas divis- 
ion of North American Aviation as 
North American Aviation, Inc., of 
Texas; formally broke ground at the 
factory site, in a colorful ceremony at- 
tended by more than 5,000 persons; and 
were guests of honor the night of Sep- 
tember 28 at a dinner sponsored by the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 


North American’s Dallas factory will 
be the first new airplane plant, at a new 
location, to be constructed under the na- 
tional defense program. North Ameri- 
can officials pledged that it will be the 
first to get into production. It is already 
assured a backlog of orders totaling 
more than $50,000,000 when it goes into 
production next March. 

The Dallas factory of North Ameri- 
can Aviation will have a peak produc- 


tion of 400 fighting planes per month; 
will employ more than 12,000 workers; 
and will have a monthly payroll of 
nearly $2,000,000. 

President Kindelberger promised that 
the Dallas factory “will be the finest 
airplane plant ever built anywhere.” It 
will have more than 1,000,000 square 
feet of floor space; it has been designed 
in the light of the aviation industry’s 
phenomenal advances in the last few 
years, and will be slightly larger than 
North American’s present factory at In- 
glewood, California. 

The mammoth structure will be win- 
dowless. It will be air-conditioned, and 
will employ fluorescent lighting to in- 
sure perfect working conditions at all 
times. Facilities of Hensley Field, Dallas 
municipal airport leased to the Army 
for reserve training, will be used by 
North American Aviation, Inc., for test 


flights. 


Army planes manufactured by North 
American maneuvered overhead at the 
ground-breaking celebration at 4 p. m., 
September 28. President J. B. Adoue, 
Jr., of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce presided, and Commissioner Ver- 
non Singleton of Dallas County District 
4 and Mayor Woodall Rodgers of Dal- 
las welcomed the new industry to the 
community. President Kindelberger 
stated the policies for the new plant, 
emphasizing that it will be a Texas in- 
stitution. Mr. Breech, in the principal 
address of the celebration, revealed that 
North American Aviation had proceeded 


{Continued on Page 14) 


ad 


th American Aviation's $7,000,000 airplane factory at Hensley Field, Dallas, will be built without windows and will employ fluorescent lighting. 
Air-conditioned, it is designed to provide perfect working conditions. The artist's drawing of the immense factory is shown here. 
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ERNEST R. BREECH 


Chairman of the Board, North American Aviation, Inc. 
Vice President, General Motors Corporation 
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JAMES HOWARD KINDELBERGER 
President and General Manager, North American Aviation, Inc. 
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NCORPORATED in the State of 
Delaware in 1928, North American 
Aviation, Inc., was a holding company 
for a number of airlines and manufac- 
turing concerns as late as 1934. Much 
of the pioneering in air transportation 
occurred in those early years when the 
firm operated airlines. Among the trans- 
portation companies once affiliated with 
the name of North American were East- 
ern Airlines, Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air, Inc., and Western Air Express. 
In the manufacturing field, early activi- 
ties of the affiliated companies were rich 
in colorful history if not in volume of 
production. Among these were the Fok- 
ker Aircraft Corporation in Passaic, 
New Jersey, which later became the 
General Aviation Corporation, and Ber- 
liner-Joyce Aircraft Corporation. All 


were backed by General Motors Corpo- , 


ration capital, and all eventually be- 
came merged under North American 


Aviation, Ine. 


When General Aviation Corporation 
moved all production and engineering 
operations to Dundalk, Maryland, in 
1931, the scene was set for North Amer- 
ican’s birth as a manufacturer. In 1933 
General Aviation became a subsidiary 
of North American and shortly there- 
after absorbed the Berliner-Joyce firm. 


In 1934 a new management came to 
North American Aviation—still at Dun- 
dalk, Maryland, and the firm began 
manufacturing under its own name. The 
new management was headed by J. H. 
Kindelberger as president and general 
manager, with J. L. Atwood as chief 
engineer. A few years later Mr. Atwood 
assumed the duties of vice president and 
assistant general manager, offices which 
he holds at the present time. Chairman 
of the board of directors was youthful 
but dynamically capable Ernest R. 
Breech, vice president of the General 
Motors Corporation. 


During the years since 1934, North 
American has gradually disposed of its 
airline holdings. Eastern Airlines con- 
stituted the last of these holdings to be 
released; North American Aviation sold 
this company outright in 1938. 

With the engineering genius of 
Messrs. Kindelberger and Atwood at 
work, two experimental airplanes of 
radically new design were soon making 
their first flights from Logan Field near 
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North American’s SUCCESS STORY 





J. L. ATWOOD 


Mr. Atwood, vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager of North American Aviation, is 
a former Texan, reared at Plainview, edu- 
cated at Wayland College in Plainview and 
Hardin-Simmons College in Abilene. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in Civil Engineering 
from the University of Texas in 1928. 


Dundalk. One of these was a 3-place, 
mid-wing observation airplane identified 
as the GA-15, and the other was a 2- 
place, low-wing basic trainer called the 
NA-16. These two ships might appropri- 
ately be called the first symbols of North 
America’s outstanding success in the 
field of military aircraft manufacture. 
For the first (the GA-15) became the 
famous 0-47 observation airplane, now 
standard equipment in most observation 
units of the U. S. air arm, and the sec- 
ond (the NA-16) became the BT-9 basic 
trainer, which in its turn served as a 
basic design which North American has 
constantly developed and improved to 
fit the air training needs of every U. S. 
service and more than a dozen foreign 
air services. 

After demonstrations before Air 
Corps officials at Wright Field, the 
young firm soon received contracts from 
the War Department for both types. 

With characteristic foresight, North 
American Aviation’s leaders began con- 
struction of a new ultra-modern factory 
on the grounds of the Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport in Inglewood, Cali- 
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fornia. The move to the West was ¢ ic. 
tated by such considerations as all-y ar 
flying weather, a supply of skilled lal. yr, 
and suitability of the new site for | y. 
away, rail, and boat deliveries. . 

Moving about 75 employees anc a 
large quantity of equipment westw rd 
late in 1935, North American took up 
temporary quarters in a factory bu |d- 
ing just west of the present site. Proc 
tion was begun in the new Inglew od 
plant on January 13, 1936. At that time 
there were 250 employees and 144.(\00 
square feet of floor space available for 
production. 

With a sound nucleus of trained em- 
ployees, a modern factory designed for 
efficient production and smooth expan- 
sion (should the need arise), and a few 
comparatively small War Department 
contracts — North American Aviation, 
Inc., was ready for what the future 
might bring. 

North American Aviation, Inc., began 
operations in its new factory in Janu- 
ary, 1936. The following figures show 
the steady growth in personnel since 
that date: 


a nee eae 724 
a Se... ee 99] 
NG, : SURE 1,204 
january 1, 1956..................... 1,990 
a ee: 2,907 
January 1, 1939.........20000000..... 2,93] 
Sem: 3,927 
January 1, 1940......................4,639 
SO Dg FO neds 5,819 


Floor space available in the Ingle- 
wood factory has been increased by 
three major plant expansions to more 
than five times its total when the fac- 
tory was opened. By the end of 1940 
more than a million square feet of floor 
area will be in use in the huge Ingle- 
wood factory. 


North American’s steady expansion of 
facilities and personnel, which woul. be 
nothing short of phenomenal in ano‘ her 
industry, has been taken in stride by the 
company. From the outset the plant was 
designed (1) for efficient productic : of 
military aircraft, and (2) for sm oth 
expansion of facilities without ruj ure 
of the pre-arranged production sy: em. 
President Kindelberger and his | 1g! 
neers, all of whom were experts 01 the 
latest methods of aircraft produ: ‘ion 
when the first earth was turned in | 35, 
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ROBERT A. LAMBETH 


Lambeth is treasurer and comptroller of 
» American Aviation, Inc. He became af- 
2d with the aviation industry in 1931, 
he became comptroller with Western Air 
ess, and later treasurer of the firm. In 
»mber, 1935, he became comptroller of 
rth American Aviation and was made 
treasurer in 1938. 


RAYMOND H. RICE 


ce is chief engineer of North American 
on, Inc. He was born in Amarillo, Texas, 
was graduated from the University of 
rnia in 1928. He spent one year as 
engineer at the Army Aircraft Branch 
‘ight Field, later worked with Glenn L. 
1 Co., where he supervised structural 
n on the first China Clipper, and in 
35 joined North American Aviation. 


























NORTH AMERICAN'S FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS: This series of aerial photographs graphically 
demonstrates the remarkable growth of North American Aviation at its Inglewood plant from 
the time the company began operation there in January, 1936. The lower photograph shows how 
the huge plant will look when the final unit, now under construction, is completed early next year. 


had the unique advantage of being able 
to build their plant on the firm founda- 
tion of experience. Meanwhile, other 
manufacturers were compelled to mush- 
room out from initial units unadapted 
to a changing science of aircraft pro- 
duction. 

During less than five years of opera- 
tions in its Inglewood factory, North 
American Aviation has earned an en- 
viable reputation among those close to 
the industry for efficient and rapid pro- 
duction of military aircraft. During that 
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period the firm has consistently bettered 
scheduled delivery dates on aircraft for 
the U. S. Army Air Corps, U. S. Navy, 
National Guard, and the services of a 
dozen foreign nations—delivering in all 
a total of approximately 2,500 ships of 
all types. During 1940 the orderly as- 
sembly lines in the Inglewood factory 
are producing between five and six air- 
planes per working day, so that the 
year’s production will equal more than 
55 per cent of the total aircraft pro- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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“Ben has worked like a dog," said President J. H. Kindelberger (left) of North American Aviation, 
Inc., as he presented a beautiful, engraved watch to J. Ben Critz, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. ‘‘We want to show our appreciation in a material way.” 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Comes to DALLAS 


{Continued from Page 9) 


with plans for the Dallas factory with- 
out awaiting contracts. 

“There is no hesitation on the part of 
industry to throw its entire resources 
behind the defense program of our 
country,” Mr. Breech declared. 

As Mr. Breech concluded his address, 
Mayor Rodgers presented him with a 
silver shovel. The party stepped from 
the speakers’ platform to the ground, Mr. 
Breech shed his coat, grasped the long- 
handled shovel, and turned the first dirt 
on the factory site. 

“TI hereby dedicate this plant to the 
preservation of the American principles 
of freedom and the principles of Ameri- 
can peace,” Mr. Breech declared as he 
broke ground for the history-making 
new industry. 

Engraved on the silver spade was this 
inscription: “With this spade, Ernest R. 
Breech, chairman of the board of North 
American Aviation, Inc., started the con- 
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struction of that company’s Dallas plant 
on September 28, 1940, and dedicated 
its production to the defense of the 
United States of America.” 

The ceremony was broadcast by 
KRLD, WRR and the stations of the 
Texas State Network. 

Following the ground-breaking cele- 
bration, the North American officials 
were honored at a dinner sponsored by 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce Sat- 
urday night, September 28 in the Baker 
Hotel. Messrs. Breech, Kindelberger. 
and Atwood were the principal speak- 
ers. Expressions of welcome to the new 
industry, and of appreciation for the 
type of executive leadership it has, were 
made by R. L. Thornton, chairman of 
the Dallas Chamber’s industrial commit- 
tee; Mayor I. N. McCrary of Fort 
Worth; Mayor Rodgers of Dallas, and 
President J. B. Adoue, Jr., of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mr. Kindelberger presented a mo: el 
of North American’s AT-6 to May jr 
Rodgers. And then, in a surprise ¢ s- 
ture, he called Ben Critz, vice presid 
and general manager of Dallas Ch: 
ber of Commerce, to the front of | je 
room, and presented him with a be. u- 
tiful wrist watch “as a material exp: s. 
sion of our appreciation for the spl. o- 
did work Ben Critz has done—he | as 
worked like a dog to bring this devel. p- 
ment to a realization, and deserves ° \e 
thanks of Dallas as well as of No th 
American Aviation.” 


Mayor Rodgers presented to Mess:s, 
Breech, Kindelberger, Atwood and 
Lambeth engraved certificates of Dallas 
citizenship, while President Adoue pre- 
sented them with certificates of honorary 
membership in the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Commander L. N. Moeller, U.S.N.. 
who is supervising construction of ihe 
$25,000,000 Naval Air Base at Corpus 
Christi, attended the ground-breaking 
celebration as the personal represenia- 
tive of Admiral Ben Moreell, chief of 
the U. S. Navy’s Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. Commander Moeller will also 
have supervision over construction of 
the $1,000,000 Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base soon to be constructed at Hensley 
Field. on the opposite side of the air- 
port from the North American factory. 

Other guests of honor at the celebra- 
tion included Mayor McCrary of Fort 
Worth: Mayor G. H. Turner of Grand 
Prairier, and President W. A. Brundag 
of the Grand Prairie Chamber of Co: 


merce. 





OPPOSITE PAGE: Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
$7,000,000 airplane factory of North American Aviation, 
Inc., were regarded by Dallas as history in the making. 
On page 15 is a photographic record of the epochal 
event: 1. Ernest R. Breech, chairman of the board of 
North American, turns the first shovelful of dirt on the 
site. Others in the group, left to right, are Fritz Kuler, 
KRLD announcer; Mayor Woodall Rodgers of Dallas; 'res- 
ident J. H. Kindelberger of North American. 2. Pres ‘ent 
J. B. Adoue, Jr., of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Lee Atwood, R. A. Lambeth, J. H. Kindelberger, and 
—. R. Breech of North American Aviation, and Gereral 
Manager Ben Critz of the Dallas Chamber. 3. A »o0r- 
tion of the crowd at the ground-breaking celebro’ on. 
4. At the dinner honoring North American Aviation eft 
to right: President Kindelberger, Chairman R. L. T >rn- 
ton of the Chamber's industrial committee; Comme der 
L. N. Moeller, U.S.N.; Mayor I. N. McCrary of “ort 
Worth; Ronald Burla, NAA public relations director; ef 
ald Brophy, counsel. 5. Chairman of the Board Br ch, 
delivering the principal address at the celebro on. 
6. President Kindelberger presents Mayor Woodall Ro jers 
with a model of North American's AT-6. 7. Flag-re ‘ing 
at the factory site. 8. Another view of the speakers’ ble 
at the dinner. Left to right: Major Howe Thayer, ‘AA 
personnel director; President Adouve, Chairman 
Owen of the Chamber's aviation committee, Treo ‘rer 
R. A. Lambeth of NAA, Fred Florence, Mayor Rodge : of 
Dallas, NAA Chairman of the Board E. R. Breech. 
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DALLAS 


ONSTRUCTION is scheduled to 

start later in October on a $1,000.- 
000 Naval Reserve Aviation Base at 
Hensley Field. The facilities will be used 
to train 1,200 student fliers a year, and 
also to serve as a flight practice base for 
several reserve squadrons. 

In the interests of national defense. 
the United States War Department gave 
permission to the Navy to use Hensley 
Field facilities for the big base. Hens- 
ley Field is a Dallas municipal airport, 
leased to the army for reserve train- 
ing. In the future, its facilities will be 
used jointly by the army, the navy and 
North American Aviation, 
Texas, which is building its $7,000,000 
warplane factory on the opposite side 
of the field. 

The City of Dallas has deeded ap- 
proximately 30 acres of the Hensley 
Field property to the Navy as the site 
of the million-dollar base. On the tri- 


Inc.. of 


angular site will be constructed a 
hangar, 200 by 200 feet, flanked on 
either side by a two-story building hous- 
ing shops and offices, and a barracks 
for 100 students. The hangar, shops and 
offices will be permanent buildings; the 
barracks will be semi-permanent. 


Definite location of the Hensley Field 
site was made last month by Commander 
A. K. Doyle, U.S.N., and Lieut. H. B. 
Jones, U.S.N., after tentative selection 
earlier of a Love Field site for the base. 
General Manager Ben Critz of the Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
trial Manager Clyde Wallis had worked 
with naval officials and inspection par- 
ties since July 1 on location of the base 
in Dallas. 

The Dallas base will serve two ob- 
jectives: It will provide permanent fa- 
cilities for practice training of Naval 
Reserve fliers; and it will also offer 
elimination flight training to students. 
The students who successfully complete 
the month’s elimination flight training 
course will then be sent to the Navy’s 
air training bases at Penesacola and 
Corpus Christi. The Dallas base will 
receive a class of 100 students for elimi- 
nation flight training each month. 

Permanent personnel at the Dallas 
base will include twenty-five officers and 
about 150 enlisted men. In addition, 
four squadrons of reserves—three naval 
and one marine—will be served by its 
facilities. Each squadron includes thirty- 
two officers and 120 enlisted men. The 
first class of students for elimination 


Gets Naval Air Base 


flight training at the base here will 
enrolled March 1, 1941. 

The Navy now has thirteen rese 
bases. In addition to the new one 
be built at Dallas, similar bases h 
also been located at Atlanta and \ 
Orleans. 

“This base will be a big asset to | 
las,” General Manager Ben Critz of 
Chamber of Commerce said. “It will 
a permanent establishment which 
remain even after the national defe 
emergency has passed. 

“The current expansion of the na 
air force will make the need for rese: 
training facilities even greater in 
future than now. We also anticipate that 
quotas of students from the North and 
Fast may be transferred to the Dallas 
base during certain seasons of the year 
because of our more favorable climate 
and flying conditions.” 

Dallas’ central location, excellent cli- 
matic conditions, the large concentra- 
tion of population in this area, and the 
large number of near-by colleges and 
unversities from which the base could 
draw students for elimination flight 
training were among the considerations 
which led the Navy to locate it in 
Dallas. 


This is how Dallas’ Hensley Field will look from the air in the Spring of 1941, when it has become one of America's most important defense center: 
Guy Cahoon, artist, has drawn in the $1,000,000 Naval Reserve Aviation Base and the $7,000,000 airplane factory of North American Aviation, Inc., of 
Texas on an aerial photograph made by Lloyd M. Long. The present Hensley Field, municipal airport leased to the army for reserve training, is shown 












ONTRACTS are being awarded this 
( month for construction of the $7,- 
00 000 Dallas airplane factory of North 
Ap crican Aviation, Inc., and the build- 
ing program will be rushed to comple- 
tic by March, 1941. 

esident J. H. Kindelberger of North 
Ar -rican Aviation announced details of 
th: gigantic building program when he 
an E. R. Breech, chairman of the 
bo -d, and other North American off- 
cic » came to Dallas September 28 for 
gr, ind-breaking ceremonies at the plant 
sit At the same time, Mr. Kindelberger 
unced that Dallas firms had already 
re’ ived contracts from North Ameri- 


4 


ca: Aviation for equipment and sup- 
plis totaling more than $2,500,000. 


r. Kindelberger’s detailed descrip- 
tio: of the new Dallas plant follows: 

ie 140-acre site on which the Dal- 
las plant will be erected adjoins Hens- 
ley “ield, an army field with paved run- 
ways, located approximately four miles 
wes! of Dallas. From the northwest end 
of the southeast-northwest runway of the 
fiel’, a 60-foot wide paved taxiway will 
be laid to North American’s flight apron. 

Hensley Field is near Grand Prairie, 

Texas, on the outskirts of Dallas. Just 
south of the field lies Mountain Creek 
Lake, an artificial lake about 15 miles 
in length. 
Employees of the new factory will live 
in Dallas, Grand Prairie, Oak Cliff, and 
other neighboring communities, thereby 
benefiting the entire region. 


II 





FACTORY Has Six Units 


Consisting of six units, the new fac- 
tory will include a main building 960 
by 870 feet (880,200 square feet); a 
hangar building (45,000 square feet) ; 
a drop hammer building (15,000 square 
feet) ; a foundry (25,000 square feet) ; 
a paint storage and paint mixing build- 
ing (12,000 square feet), and an office 
building (8,400 square feet). 

All units except a portion of the main 
building will be of single-story construc- 
tion. Roofs will consist of a steel deck 
with two and one-half inches of asphalt 
dip cane fibre insulation, in turn cov- 
ered by tar and gravel. Floors will con- 
sist of five-inch reinforced concrete slabs 
laid over a three-inch sand cushion. Ex- 
terior walls will be volcanic ash tile 
block. There will be no windows in any 
of the units. 

The main building will include four 
sections: Final assembly, manufactur- 
ing, warehouse, and engineering. Final 
assembly will be conducted in an area 
150 feet wide and 960 feet long, with 
150-foot span steel trusses. Six hundred 
and sixty feet of the length of final as- 
sembly will have a 25-foot clearance 
between the floor and the bottom chord 
of the steel trusses. The remaining length 
of 300 feet will have a clearance of 16 
feet, with the engineering department 
accommodated on the floor above. 

The manufacturing section of the 
main building will comprise an area 576 
by 960 feet. In it will be conducted all 
fabrication operations, such as material 






the center. In the immediate foreground is the Jefferson Avenue Road. At left, the artist has visualized the Naval Base, with its big hangar, 200 by 200 






preparation, sheet metal fabrication, 
wing and center section assembly, en- 
gine installation, machining, welding, 
painting, etc. Uniform clearance in the 
manufacturing section will be 16 feet 
from the floor to the bottom chord of the 
steel trusses. Fifteen individual spray 
booth units will be available in the paint 
shop, which will be centrally located and 
completely protected by fireproof walls 
and doors, as well as by a Foamite extin- 
guisher system. 

The warehouse section of the main 
building will occupy an area 144 by 960 
feet, with 16-foot clearance. This sec- 
tion will include the shipping depart- 
ment, woodshop, processing department, 
government storage, maintenance de- 
partment, etc. 

Engineering will occupy the mezza- 
nine area of 300 by 150 feet above the 
west end of the final assembly floor. In 
this section will be offices for depart- 
mental heads, engineering offices, and a 
cafeteria. 

The hangar building (45,000 square 
feet) will be at the east side of the main 
building, with doors opening on the 
taxiway into Hensley Field. 

The drop hammer building (15,000 
square feet) will be east of the main 
building and south of the hangar build- 
ing. 

South of the drop hammer building 
will be a foundry building (25,000 
square feet) with a paved die storage 


(Continued on Page 43) 


feet, and its barracks for 100 student fliers, fronting on Mountain Creek Lake. At right, he has visualized the mammoth factory of North American Avia- 


tion, which will put twenty-five acres of floor space under one roof. The diagonal runway will be linked to the airplane factory by a 60-foot taxi strip. 














More than $10,000,000 in industrial and commercial construction has been completed, or is under way, in Greater Dallas during 1940. Shown on these 

two pages are several of the major projects now under construction. The remarkable aerial photograph above shows a $2,500,000 industrial district 

which has developed within the last two years. In the foreground is the Coca-Cola Company's syrup plant, and next in order are: The newly-completed 

plant of Manor Bakeries, Inc.; the office building and laboratories of Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc.; and the pants factory of the Haggar 

Company. The Haggar plant, representing an investment of $500,000, is being rushed to completion. The four plants are of harmonious architectural 
design, and all face on Lemmon Avenue with beautifully-landscaped parks. (Photo by Lawler). 


HE current wave of industrial ex- V. Wallis, manager of the industrial de- 


DALLAS Enjoys pansion, climaxed by the gigantic partment of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 


North American aircraft plant, has merce. 


brought to Dallas a total of twenty- When these plants reach their peak 


Record-Breaking three major industries, sixteen impor- production, probably in 1942, they are 


tant expansions, and more than a score expected to create jobs for more than 


Industrial Growth of minor factories, according to Clyde 15,000 workers. Plants recently com- 
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The Procter & Gamble Company's huge Dallas plant: The present oil and shortening plant comprises the five buildings shown at the right, while 
new million-dollar soap factory is shown under construction at the left. The main building of the soap factory will be seven stories in height, and 
cover an entire city block. The soap manufacturing plant will be in the open like an oil refinery, with the equipment set on a concrete 
slab 300 feet long by 200 feet wide. 
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» $350,000 addition to the Ford Motor Company's Dallas Assembly Plant is shown nearing completion. The extension of Ford's modern, efficiently- 
designed plant is shown at the right. The addition w:ll greatly expand the production of the Dallas plant. 


d, now under construction and 
to be started, represent a total in- 1} bh all — —— 
nent in excess of $14,000,000. rene? iS = 
1e net result of this expansion, ac- 
ing to Wallis, is expected to be: 
ie doubling of the city’s industrial 
oll. 
[he creation of enough jobs to sup- 
an addition of more than 100,000 
e city’s population. 
1e establishment of Dallas firmly in 
place as the most important manu- 
iring center in the Southwest. 
ypulation increase that will likewise 
Dallas first among all the cities of 
Texas and the Southwest. 

The latest published census of manu- 
facturers for Dallas, for the year 1937, 
gives the city a total of 14,654 wage 
earners in its industries, with an an- 
nual payroll of $14,210,497. Industries 
secured since 1937 will more than 
double the number of persons employed, 
as well as doubling the annual payroll. 

There is every reason to believe, ac- 
cording to Wallis, that this program Construction is well under way on this $200,000 four-story garage building for Nichols Brothers. 
will continue. Included in the above to- The building is on Commerce Street between Field and Akard, opposite the Adolphus Hotel. Below, 


the architect's drawing of the new $60,000 Dallas freight terminal of the Red Arrow Freight Lines, 
Inc., at South Akard and St. Louis Streets, to be completed November 15. 
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tals are five plants, all branches of large 
national concerns, that have not yet 
been announced, pending the comple- 
tion of plans and the award of contracts 
for their construction. Negotiations are 
under way with numerous other pros- 
pective industries. There is a marked 
tren! in the direction of decentraliza- 
tion of industry, and Dallas is ideally 
situsted to secure those regional plants 
desi-ned to serve the Great Southwest. 
Te Chamber’s industrial department ‘ Hit? 
is ai present busily engaged in placing ) 
befo e a selected group of prospects a 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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1,762 Square Miles . . . 623,637 Peopl 


ALLAS and Tarrant counties have the greatest concen- 
tration of population of any similar area in the entire 
South, preliminary reports of the 1940 Census have revealed. 


With a combined area of 1,762 square miles, the adjoin- 
ing counties of Dallas and Tarrant have a total population 


of 623,637. 


Harris County, of which Houston is the county seat, has 
an area of 1,654 square miles—roughly comparable to the 
1,762-square-mile combined area of Dallas and Tarrant 
counties. In the 1,654 square miles of Harris County is a 
total population of 529,479. By adding Galveston County, 
which adjoins Harris County and has an area of 395 square 
miles, the Galveston-Houston area totals 2,049 square miles 
with a population of 610,021. 


The Atlanta area is the third most populous. Atlanta is 
located in Fulton County. Fulton and five adjoining counties 


have a total area of 1,895 square miles, with a populatio: 
588,897. 

In order to determine the nine most populous metropo! 
areas in the South, the Dallas Chamber of Commerce ¢ 
the nine most populous counties as the basis of its sur 
To each of these nine counties, the next most populous 


joining counties were added, in rank of their populat 


until comparable areas in square miles were obtained fo 
nine metropolitan areas. In each instance, the Dallas C} 
ber of Commerce added to the most populous county the 
and population of the next most populous adjoining coi 
until the total area of each group was 1,762 square mil: 
more. 

The 1,762 square miles combined area of Dallas and 
rant counties is the smallest of the South’s nine metropo 
areas which were thus defined. 


Results of the survey follow: 





1940 Total 
Population 


1930 Total 
Population 


Area in 


City and Counties Square Miles 


DALLAS— 
Dallas ..... 


Tarrant 


325,691 
197,553 


523,244 


398,049 
225,588 


623,637 


Houston— 
529,479 359,328 
80,542 64,401 


610,021 423,729 


Harris 
Galveston .......... ‘“ 


Total... 


Atlanta— 

391,492 
86,287 
34,161 
27,053 
27,053 
11,654 


318,587 
70,278 
34,272 
25,127 
25,127 
10,260 


493,932 


Fulton 

DeKalb 

Garpoll. .:...:.....: 

Cowet 

Cobb 

Clayton 

Total 588.897 

New Orleans— 

492,282 
50.395 
23,633 

7,272 


458,762 
40,032 
20,929 

6,512 


Orleans .. 
Jefferson 
St. Tammany 


St. Berard ....:...:..... 


Total 573,582 526,235 
Birmingham— 


431,493 
64,153 


458,956 
79,995 


Jefferson 
Tuscaloosa . 


Tota ae: 538,951 495,646 


1940 Total 
Population 


1930 T 
Popul: 


Area in 
City and Counties Square Miles 
Louisville— 
Jefferson 
Floyd 
Clark 
Shelby 


Harrison 


385,256 
35,048 
21,020 
17,957 
17,101 


Total 476,382 

San Antonio— 

337,557 
25,523 


Bexar 
Guadalupe 
Total 363,080 

Memphis— 
Davidson 
Rutherford 
Sumner 
Robertson 


257,411 
33,618 
32,675 
29,048 


Total 352,752 


Richmond— 
Richmond . 190,341 
41,876 
31,165 
8,560 
18,490 


Henrico 

Chesterfield 

Goochland ...................... 
Hanover .... 


Total... 280,432 
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Lecess Story 


tinued from Page 13) 


,ed by the company to this date 
\igust, 1940). 


orth American Aviation employs a 
aight-Line” method of production 
h eliminates confusion and waste 
on. After the various parts have 
fabricated, the fuselage frames are 
ed in the first “position” of assem- 
lines which extend the length of the 
assembly floor. As the frame goes 
ugh each “position,” a certain num- 
of specified parts are installed by 
1anics skilled in those installations. 
most types of aircraft built by 
h American, there are six of these 
mbly positions.” When the fuselage 
‘s from the final position at the 
t ramp end of the line, it is a com- 
ly assembled airplane and is ready 
inal inspection and flight test. 
t North American, sub-assembly and 
cation departments are located on 
anine floors and in low-bay sections 
ich a manner that all parts feed effi- 
ly into the main assembly areas, 
h are high-bay sections with no 
anine floor. Strategically located 
ighout the factory are inspection 


ribs. tool cribs, and production stock- 
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is. Movement of parts and assem- 
from one operation to the next is 
ier simplified by wide aisles which 
kept open at all times, and which 
d a direct and rapid route for stock 
‘s to any point in the factory. 


gid inspections are performed on 
part and assembly after each oper- 
. both by company inspectors and 
spectors employed by the customer. 
use of this strictly enforced need 
recision in all stages of manufac- 
and assembly, the modern Ameri- 
nilitary airplane seldom if ever be- 
a purely structural flaw. 


search and design development 
an important part in North Amer- 
\viation’s activities. In Inglewood 
rm maintains a modern and well- 
sped factory research laboratory 
1 strives constantly to improve pro- 
m processes and materials used in 
ircraft. Wind tunnel tests on scale 
ls are conducted in the famous 
enheim Aeronautics Laboratory at 
alifornia Institute of Technology 
irby Pasadena, and occasionally in 
niversity of Washington Aeronau- 
aboratory in Seattle. 


hough more than sixty different 
is have been built at the Inglewood 
y during five years of operation, 
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these sixty models comprise only sey 
basic types, of which three can 
roughly described as developments fr 
the first NA-16 experimental airpl 
built at Dundalk, Maryland, before 
firm moved to the West Coast. 

The seven basic types designed 
built by North American Aviation 
briefly described below: 

NA-16-1 Basic Trainer—A low-w 
two-place training airplane with f 
landing gear, designed for the sec 
or basic stage of flight training. 
Army Air Corps ships of this type | 
been the BT-9 and BT-14, both of w 
are used as standard equipment at | 
dolph Field and other Air Corps | 
schools. The U. S. Navy uses NJ-1 t: 
ers of the same general type at 
Naval Air Training Station, Pensa 
Florida. NA-16-1 airplanes are als 
use in Canada, Australia, and se\ 
South American nations. 

NA-16-3 advanced Combat Trai 
—A low-wing, two-place advanced tr 
ing airplane with retractable lan 
gear, designed for the transition stag 
flight training between the basic ty 
and actual combat craft. Among [| 
Army Air Corps ships of the NA- 
type are the BC-1, BC-1A, AT-6, 


AT-6A. SNJ-1 and SNJ-2 scout trainer 
S. Navy fall in the NA-10-: 


for the U. 
classification, as do the Harvard | 

Harvard 11 trainers being delivered 
the British Royal Air Force and 

Royal Canadian Air Force. 


NA-25 Observation Airplane— 


mid-wing, three place, high speed obser- 


vation plane with fully retractable |: 
ing gear, designed to meet the hi 
specialized requirements of modern 
servation aviation. Since this was 
first airplane “built around the 


server,” it enjoyed immediate popular: 


with the U. S. Army Air Corps and 
tional Guard. Air Corps type desi 
tions were 0-47, O-47A, and 0-478 

NA-40A Twin Engine Bomber 
mid-wing, five-place, twin-engine 
dium bombardment plane with retr: 


ble tricycle type landing gear anc 


corporating the latest development 
the field of bombardment avia 
North American Aviation is now 
gaged in fulfilling a large order 
B-25 bombers of this general type. 
B-25 is credited with unusual perf 
ance, and will play a vital part in 


striking power of the GHQ Air Fi 
NA-44 Light Attack Bomber—A 


wing, two-place tactical airplane 
retractable landing gear, designed 
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k and light bombardment missions. 
NA-44 is similar in outward ap- 
ance to the NA-16-3 advanced 
er, but actually uses a more power- 
ngine and possesses greater struc- 
strength throughout. Aircraft of 
\A-44 type are in service in several 
1 American Air Forces, as well as 
nada and Thailand (Siam). 
4-50 Single-Seat Fighter—A low- 
fighter with fully retractable land- 
ear and an air-cooled engine. De- 
d exclusively for pursuit missions. 
in service in Peru and Thailand 
n). 
\-73 Single-Seat Fighter—A low- 
fighter with fully retractable land- 
ear and an inline liquid-cooled Al- 
engine. Although still in the ex- 
iental stages, the NA-73 is expected 
» one of the fastest single-engine 
‘rs in the world. Of radically new 
n, it is heavily armored and _ pos- 
s unusually great fire-power. 


tory Draws Labor 
m Wide Area 


sults of a survey in June, 1940, on 
esidence distribution of North 
ican employees in Southern Calli- 
1 cities and towns surrounding the 
wood factory revealed that more 
100 communities are represented 


the payroll. 
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though the Los Angeles airport. 
f the factory, is approximately fif- 
miles from the center of Los An- 
the survey revealed that the great- 
umber of employees (30%) lived 
os Angeles. Inglewood, the city 
st the factory, ranked second with 
. The balance of 47% were scat- 
among five communities 
n a radius of fifty miles from the 
ry. 
us the payroll dollar of North 
ica’s Inglewood plant directly bene- 
surprisingly large area of South- 
‘alifornia. Other direct benefits 
from extensive purchases by the 
of non-productive and productive 
ials from retail and wholesale 
s of the area. Many direct benefits 
iccrue to the region, the result of 
liary industries, transportation re- 
nents, etc. 
it aircraft employees make good 
is is attested in the Southern Cali- 
i area by the fact that many realty 
ivic organizations make almost ex- 
e appeals to aircraft groups in 
advertising for the development of 
ntial sections. 


score 
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Industrial Growth 


(Continued from Page 19) 


new set of interesting, pertinent f: 


bearing not only on the city’s rem: 
able industrial growth but its facili 
and advantages for manufacturing 
distributing to Texas and adja 
states. This is part of a continuous | 
gram that keeps Dallas constantly 
fore the executives of nearly ten t} 
sand of the Nation’s leading indust) 
with new names and new prospects 
ing added to the list daily. 
Among the new major industries 
the following: 
Kroehler Manufacturing Company 
Coca-Cola Company 
Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc. 
Manor Baking Company 
Otis Pressure Control, Inc. 
Willard Storage Battery Company 
W & W Pickle Company 
National Battery Company 
Vitalic Battery Company 
Globe-Union, Inc. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Dallas Machine & Engineering W: 
Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc. 
Leggett & Platt Spring Bed and 
Manufacturing Company 
Procter & Gamble Manufacturing ‘ 
National Lead Company 
Superior Decaleomania Company 
Eastman Oil Well Survey, Inc. 
Merla Tool Company 
Longhorn Roofing Products, Inc. 
Link-Belt Company 
Ford Motor Company (expansion 
Dwight Edwards Company 
Byer-Rolnick Company 
Goldstein Hat Manufacturing Co.. 
Conro Manufacturing Company 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Charles E. Hires, Inc. 
Peerless of America, Inc. 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Jones-Blair Paint Company 
J. H. Hubbard & Son 
The Borden Company 
The Armstrong Company 
The Haggar Company (expansio1 
Safeway Bakery Company 


"Americana" 

The State Fair’s principal amuse: 
attraction this year is the great out 
musical extravaganza Americana. It 
be presented at 7:30 and 9:30 p 
daily in front of the grandstand « 
300-foot stage with a cast of 150 
names from the screen, stage and ci! 
The revue will be presented at po} 
prices and is conducted by the m: 
producer, Mike Barnes. 
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DALLAS’ New Milestone 


D ALLAS has already demonstrated its pride at being chosen as the 
site for the $7,000,000 airplane factory of North American Aviation, Inc. 


The magnitude of this industry, and the far-reaching effects it probably will 
have upon Dallas and upon Texas, would make it welcome under any circumstances. 
But now that Dallas has come to know the men behind North American Aviation— 
E. R. Breech, J. H. Kindelberger, J. L. Atwood, R. A. Lambeth and their associates 
—this development is doubly welcome. We know that Dallas’ biggest industry will 
be the kind of enterprise the city wants; we know that its executives are the kind of 
men Dallas respects and admires, men who meet all the requisites of good citizenship 


and all the responsibilities of civic and industrial leadership. 


Dallas has pledged its fullest cooperation in facilitating the construction of 
North American’s plant, and in aiding it to meet the objective to which it has been 


dedicated: The defense of the United States of America. 


And after the present emergency has passed, Dallas will stand ready to work 
with Messrs. Breech, Kindelberger, Atwood and Lambeth in redirecting the objec- 


tives of North American’s Dallas factory to the needs of peacetime aviation. 


Dallas has every reason to be immensely proud of the work that the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce has done to bring about this development. Sincere con- 


gratulations are due Ben Critz, vice president and general manager of the Chamber; 


Clyde Wallis, industrial manager; and the other staff members and directors and 


committeemen who worked so hard and so well. 


J. B. Apour, Jr. 


President, Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
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NORTH AMERICAN’S Dallas Family 


ALEXANDER T. BURTON 


Mr. Burton has been named Dallas division 
manager of North American Aviation. A 
native of Alabama, he was graduated from 
the University of Alabama Military School in 
1920. From 1933 until 1937, he was in the 
U. S. Army Air Corps, resigning in 1937 to 
accept a position with North American Avia- 
tion. From 1938 until 1940, Mr. Burton repre- 
sented North American in England and 
France, supervising the assembly of airplanes 
for the British and French air forces. 


CHARLES E. KINDELBERGER 


Mr. Kindelberger is assistant superintendent 
of North American's manufacturing division 
at Dallas. A native of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, he received his education in civil en- 
gineering in West Virginia University. Mr. 
Kindelberger began his career with Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, was later affiliated with the 
Marland Oil Company, the U. S. Army En- 
gineering Corps, and from 1929 to 1935 he 
was engineer with the West Virginia Highway 
Department. He joined North American 
Aviation in 1935, 


JAMES RIVERS 


Mr. Rivers is the newly-appointed plant super- 
intendent of the Dallas Division of North 
American Aviation. A native of Pennsylvania, 
he began his business career as engineer on 
a lake steamer. He has been associated with 
the aviation industry both in the Army Air 
Corps and with various aircraft manufactur- 
ing companies since 1919. He has been effi- 
ciency engineer and assistant superintendent 
of North American Aviation since 1937. 


WALTER SMETON 


Mr. Smeton, assistant superintendent, was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, and was gradu- 
ated from Baltimore City College. His career 
in aviation was started in 1927 with the Doyle 
Aero Corporation of Baltimore. Later he went 
with the Berliner-Joyce Corporation, which 
merged with the General Aviation Corpora- 
tion, which eventually became North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc. He worked his way up 
through the ranks and was appointed gen- 
eral foreman of wing assembly at the Ingle- 
wood factory in 1938. 


KENNETH BOWEN 


Mr. Bowen has been named production 
ager, Dallas Division of North American 
tion. A native of Hull, Yorkshire, Engla 
was educated at Hull Technical Colleg 
affiliated with various British aircraft 
panies, and received his commission 
Royal Air Force (Reserve). In 1929 he « 
America and joined the engineering dé 
ment of Keystone Aircraft Corporati 
1931 he joined the Berlinger-Joyce Co 
tion, which later became North Amer 
Aviation, Inc. 


J. S. SMITHSON 


Mr. Smithson is factory manager of 
American Aviation. He was born in B 
California, in 1906. In 1926 he starte 
tracer in the drafting department of the 
las Aircraft Co. In 1929 he was prom 
project engineer. In 1934 he joined 
American Aviation as chief draftsm 
1937 he was advanced to the position 
duction manager, and early in 1939 
advanced fo factory manager. 
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6,418,321 TEXANS 


<AS’ population on April 1, 1940, was 6,418,321, compared with 5,824,715 in 1930, Director William L. Austin of 
» Bureau of the Census has announced. The 1940 population total was an increase of 10.2 per cent over the 1930 
total Of the 254 counties of Texas, 135 increased in population during the ten-year period. Thirty-six of the forty-two cities 
of 1. 000 or more population increased during the last decade, the largest increase being that of University Park, a sepa- 
rate. incorporated city adjoining Dallas, which showed a gain of 243.4 per cent. 


I 
j 
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opulation totals for Texas’ 254 counties follow: 
Percent Population Increase? of poe 
— tee is00-1040 ssenes teueee 1940 1930 1930-1940 — 1920-30 1920-30 
lies oe 20.804 x38 02 26. 
‘ P , Pals 2.0. SOOO 38,77 —z2, —tf. 7, 
Anc rson 813 34,643 2,830 —8.s 0.9 Fannin 41.027 41.163 —03 —146 
a £36 547 4.3 110.3 Fayette . 29.206 30.708 502 —4.9 25 
——— a = Fisher ..... 12825 13,563 38 —54 232 
— 2 s(t Floyd... 10,655 12409 —1,754 —141 
— a an os Foard 5,237. «6,315 7 
SS CCU Fort Bend —.. 32,935 29,718 
15,654 3,612 ache 23.2 Franklin. .... 8,378 8,494. 
18,860 —1475  —/. 0. Freestone 21.125 22.589 
5,186 1,131 3. We 9.207 9.411 
a 2s Sa Gaines. 8,114 2,800 
23,888 = —2,422 : Galveston... 80,542 64,401 
7,418 338 4. me Cm ........... 500556 
15,7210 142 4. 5 Gillespie... 10,660 11,020 
50,030 —5,084 0. Glasscock ........ 1,193 1,263 
292,533 45,024 5. Goliad 8796 10.093 
3,842 398 4 “ man... ma 
1,505  —109 Gray . __.... 23.847 22.909 
--- 15,859 15,750 109 Grayson ....... 69.497 65.843 
”. 50.244 48563 «1.681 ao ee, ae 
- 26,951 = 23,054 3,897 GCne ........... 2961 260 
27,052 21,835 5,217 Guadalupe . ass OD 28,925 
6,456 = 6,624 168 Hale ..................... 18800 20,189 
4,056 = 5,590 —1,534 Hall... 12,104 16,966 
6,355 5,901 454 itn ......ms7 ise 
- 25,917 26,382 —-465 Hansford _. 2.782 3,548 
18,380 19,848 —1,468 Hardeman aacsseinss, A 14,532 
10,750 10,305 395 Hardin ............. 15.854 13,936 
24,832 31,397 = —6,965 24. Harris _.............529,479 359,328 
5,894 5,385 509 Harrison... 50,889 48,937 
11,555 12,875 = —1,230 Hartley... 1868 2,185 
81,227 77,540 3,687 Haskell ......... 14,908 16,699 
- 10,280 10,063 217 Hays ........... ~~ 15.353 14.915 
6,563 7,745 = —1,182 Hemphill... 4161 4,637 
- 33,492 30,030 3,462 Sanden ........ 3158 29903 
4,625 4,720 —95 ( 42.: Hidalgo ..............106,664 77,004 
7,495 5,710 1,785 “ 37. Hill. ___..... 38,391 43,036 
43,986 43.180 806 ‘ 4. Hockley .............. 12682 9,298 
12,147 = 16,044 —3,897 24. 46. Be cc OES 6,779 
12,528 14,545 —2,017 —i3. Hopkins _.... 30.202 29.410 
3,734 1,963 1,71 829.¢ Houston ................ 3443 20007 
, 4,590 5,253 = —663 D.: Howard 23.950 22.888 
Colen in 20.557 23,669 —$,] 12 r od. Hudspeth ; / 3,139 3.728 
a... 47.183 46,180 1.003 22 —6. — Pe 
Collinesworth 10,328 14.461 —4.133 28. 00. Hutchinson _....... 19,054 14.848 
Colorado ...........-....-- 17,802 19,129 — 1,327 . F aaa 1.964 2.049 
Come 12315 (11.984 331 2. 35. i... a ee 
Comanch 19,244 18,430 814 4. 28. Jackson . 11.710 10.980 
Conch 6,191 7,645 —1,454 9. 30. Jasper... 17.492 ‘17,064 
Cook: Se iatckewdbosncass ee ee 24,136 é 56 0. se Jeff Davis } _ 2367 1.800 
Coryell! ..... 20,255 19,999 226 al. Jefferson ... 144.314 133,391 
9,395 —2315 —24. 6.1 lim Hoes... 5451 4919 
2,221 534 4.0 5,902. Jim Wells 20.222 13.456 
2,590 221 “ “ Johnson ................;. 30,361 33,317 
11,023 —973 f Jones _, 23,528 24,233 
1,228 506 4. Karnes 19,288 23,316 
7,830 —1,341 - Kaufman 38,301 40,905 
325,691 72,358 Kendall 5.075 ‘ 4,970 
13,573 1,777 Kenedy 700 701 
5,979 70 Kent ........ 3,408 3,851 
13,138 —276 ; Ker ............ 11,623 . 10,151 
32,822 985 3. Kimble _. 5.066 4,199 
27,441 —2,469 King ............ 1.065  —-1,193 
8,601 137 Kinney ................ 4515 3,980 
8328 —409 —4 66. Kicherg ........ 13,358 12451 
10,262 —2,764 Knox .... 10.085 11.368 
12,191 8,371 Lamar 50.406 48.529 
34,156 —3,747 —11.0 7 ee a 
3,958 10,945 276.9 Lampasas _. 9,257 8677 
2.764 317. «15 sai os alhaareaenars 
53,936 —6,215 —115 od 1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
130,895 131,597 —702 —0.5 é *Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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Population 

0 1930 
ES | | 8,001 8,228 
RUIN sk so 25,468 27,550 
BIB pe mt 12,745 13,390 
ROT rcs 17,734 19.898 
J ee 24,555 19,868 
Limestone ................ 33,780 39,497 
Lipscomb ................ 3,760 4,512 
sive Wak 23 9,797 8,956 
BRIS ei ee 5 5,996 5,538 
Loving . 205 195 
Lubbock 51,490 39,104. 
i ene 11,923 12,372 
McCulloch .............. 13,216 13,883 
McLennan. ................ 101,824. 98,682 
McMullen ................ 1,374 1,351 
PURI 2558 12,036 12,227 
BARIION: ......::....:.... 11454 10,371 
PURMSMERR gino, ir ks 5,558 5,785 
MEIN ooh 5,373 5,511] 
Matagorda .............. 20,042 17,678 
Maverick .......... 10,369 6,120 
Se 16,103 13,989 
Menard .................... 4.514 4.447 
Midland ............. 11,719 8,005 
Milam 33,133 37,915 
Mills ....... 7,946 8,293 
Mitchell ............ 12,368 14,183 
Montague ................ 20,416 19,159 
Montgomery ............ 23,065 14,588 
Moore 4,433 1,555 
Morris ...... > S0R6 10,028 
Motley ..................... 4995 6,812 
Nacogdoches ............ 34.971 30,290 
Navarro ........... 51,304 60,507 
Newton .......... 13,696 12,524 
NOIR ......... 17,351 19,323 
Nueces A .... 92,714 51,779 
Ochiltree ........ 4,211 5,224 
Oldham ...... 1,384 1,404 
ae 17,365 15,149 
Palo Pinto ........ 18,417 17,576 
Panola .......... stein DESOOD 24,063 
Parker .......... 20,497 18,759 
Parmer .......... of ED 5,869 
PROB  Scscns: 8,137 7,812 
Vt aes 20,636 17,555 
POET oo. 54,260 46,080 
Presidio 10,851 10,154. 
LON Be emerge fT? 7,114 
| Se 7,183 7,071 
le ne 2,025 3,023 
__ eee 2,425 2,197 
Red River ................ 29,771 30,923 
Se 7.891 6,407 
i. 1) eee 10,224 7,691 
ae 1,289 1,457 
Robertson ................ 38.391 27,240 
Rockwall ................. 7,051 7,658 
Runnels cstccncdee MDT 21.821 
Rep tse ey, eS 51,008 32,484. 
RON st at 5 10,880 11,998 
San Augustine ........ 12,452 12,471 
San Jacinto ......... 9,058 9,711 
San Patricio ............ 28.876 23.836 
aE ee 10,985 10,273 
Schleicher ............ 3,083 3,166 
el) eee | = 1, 12,188 
Shackelford ............ 6,234. 6,695 
Le ceca 29,224. 28,627 
BROTMAN: .......0..;...: 2,018 2,314 
i eine Fe. 53,123 
Somervell ................ 3,017 3,016 
gaye See aes 13,305 11,409 
Stephens ........... 12,335 16,560 
te) ee 1,404 1,431 
Stonewall ................ 5,586 5,667 
Pen err foe 3,974 2.807 
RSWVRBMIEN oho la case voc ns 6,488 7,343 
Ce a 225,588 197,553 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


?Less than 0.1 per cent. 


°Organized between 1920 and 1930. 


‘Population given for that part of Texarkana in Tex 







Increase! 
1930-1940 


—227 
—2,082 
—645 
—2,164 
4,687 
—5,717 
—752 
841 

458 

10 
12,386 
—449 
—667 
3,142 
23 
—191 
1,083 
—227 
—138 
2,634 
4,249 
2,114 
67 
3,714 


Arkansas: 28,859 in 1940; 27,366 in 1930, 
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5Incorporated between 1920 and 1930. 








Percent 


of Increase? 


1920-30 
—2.8 


Lo pepo 
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—12.6 


1920-30 
70.7 
—4.9 
—4.5 
8.8 
35.7 
18.7 
22.5 
114.7 
3.3 
137.8 
252.4 
160.4 
26.0 
19.0 
41.9 
2.3 
—4.7 
404.8 
14.2 
6.6 
—17.5 
19.8 
40.6 
226.9 
—0.5 
—8.0 
88.4 
—13.7 
—15.8 
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Taylor 
Terrell 
Un, 
Throckmorton 
Titus 
Tom Green ... 
(CC. ee 
ACM. .....: 
Tyler 
Upshur ............ 
Upton 

Uvalde : 
Val Verde 


Van Zandt ....... 


Victoria . 
Walker ... 
Waller . 
Ward 
Washington 
Webb 
Wharton 


Wheeler ........ 


Wichita ........ 
Willbarger . 

Willacy : 
Williamson . 
Wilson ...... 


Winkler ............. 


Wise . 
Wood 
Yoakum . 
Young 
Zapata 
Zavala 


Population totals for the 
lation follow: 
Cities of 10,000 or more: 


Abilene 
Amarillo 


i 


Beaumont 
Big Spring .... 
Brownsville .... 


Brownwood ..... 


| 
Cleburne 


Corpus Christi 


Corsicana 
Dallas ‘ane 


rie 


Pee 15,555 


Denison . 


Denton ............. 


EI Paso 


Fort Worth .......1 


Galveston 
Greenville 
Harlingen 
Houston . 
Laredo . 
Longview .... 
Lubbock 
McAllen 
Marshall 
Palestine 
Pampa .... 
Paris “, 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo .... 


San Antonio ... 
Sherman ......... 


Sweetwater 
Temple 
Terrell 
Texarkana‘ .... 
Tyler 


University Park 


Victoria 
Waco .......: 


Wichita Falls... 4 


Population 

1940 1930 
metest 44,193 41,023 
Settee 2,858 2,660 
seston Me 8,883 
cabs 4,275 5,253 
pmieces 19,226 16,003 
nkiinces OO 36,033 
.....--- 110,686 45048 
oe 13,702 13,637 
mee 11,922 11,448 
etn ee 26,165 22,297 
4,271 5,968 
13,178 12,945 
15,409 14,924 
sae 31,143 32,315 
eaeee 23,642 20.048 
19,845 18,528 
10,289 10,014 
9,533 4,599 
25,373 25,394 
45,846 42,128 
36,133 29,681 
12,385 15,555 
73,437 74,416 
20,462 24,579 
13,218 10,499 
Sak 41,682 44,146 
17,066 17,606 
6,178 6,784 
19,075 19,178 
24,365 24.183 
5,303 1,263 
18,995 20.128 
3.916 2.867 
11,631 10,349 


.. 27,292 
esasssscs DENOE 
cvivesee OGIO 

. 58,912 
12,604 
22,160 
- 13,396 
11,929 


.... 10,556 
.. 57,443 
.--..- 15,200 
beciaee 293,306 
13,312 


scree: DUD 


baa 13,235 
...386,150 
..-.- 38,921 
.. 13,766 


_.. 31,588 


....-- 11,824 
. 18,401 
12,126 
12,598 


scones OILS 
entre? 253,143 
17,143 
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23,175 
43,132 
53,120 
57,732 
13,735 
22,021 
12,789 
7,814 
11,539 
27,741 
15,202 
260.475 
11,693 
13,850 
9,587 
102,421 
163,447 
52,938 
12,407 
12,124 
292,352 
32,618 
5,036 
20,520 
9,074 
16,203 
11,445 
10.470 
15,649 
50,902 
25,308 
231,542 
15,713 
10,848 
15,345 
8,795 
16,602 
17,113 
4,200 
7,421 
52,848 
43,690 


Increase? 
1930-1940 


3,170 
198 
2,250 
—978 
3,223 
3,263 
32,909 
65 

474 
3,868 
—1,697 
233 

485 
—1,172 
3,594 
1,317 
275 
4,934 
—21 
3,718 
6,452 
—3,170 
—979 
—4,117 
2,719 
—2,464 
—540 
—606 
—103 
182 
4,040 
—1,133 
1,049 
1,282 


4,117 
8,365 
34,758 
1,180 
—1,131 
139 
607 
4,115 
—983 
29,702 
2 


32,831 
1,619 
1,705 
1,602 

—5,744 

14,301 
7,396 
1,404 
1,111 

93,798 
6,303 
8,730 

11,068 
2,750 
2,198 

681 
2,128 
3,011 

—5,402 

486 

21,601 
1,430 

—548 


cities of 10,000 or mor 


as. Combined population of Texarkana city, Bowie County, Texas, and Texarkana city, Mill 
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Dallas Leads In 
Construction Contracts 


Th value of construction awards 
made in Dallas during the first eight 
mont's of 1940 registered a 25.8 per 
cent | crease over the total for the same 
perio. last year, and placed Dallas first 
amon the Southwest’s major cities in 
build ig activity for the year. 

Da as’ construction contract awards 
for t! . eight-month period totaled $19,- 
210.0 0, and exceeded Houston’s by $2,- 
713,0: ‘0. 

Th Dallas total did not include con- 
tracts for the $7,000,000 North Ameri- 
can. viation airplane factory, the $3,- 
(00.0 0 negro housing project or the 
$1.00 .000 Naval Reserve Air Corps 
hase- contracts which will be let be- 
fore {.1e end of 1940. 

At) nta, Ga., was the only city in the 
entire South which surpassed Dallas’ to- 
tal for the period. Its contract awards 
amour.ted to $24,700,000. 

The Dodge Reports are a nation-wide 
building news service operated by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, which com- 
piles the actual value of construction 
contract awards. Its totals for the lead- 
ing cilies of the South and Southwest 
during the first eight months of 1940 
and 1939 follow: 


1940 1939 
Dallas... . $19,210,000 $15,266,000 
\tlanta. . . 24,700,000 13,707,000 
Houston... 16,497,000 22,141,000 
\ew Orleans 16,006,000 16,010,000 
Memphis . . 10,283,000 9,889,000 
Richmond .. 9,607,000 11,980,000 
Louisville . . 8.495.000 8,509,000 
san Antonio 7,739,000 10,511,000 
Okla. City... 5,665,000 5,481,000 
Fort Worth . 4,367,000 5,560,000 


The Dallas Power & Light Company’s 
monthly report on building activity 
showed that on August 31, the total 
equivalent of 1,014 single family resi- 
dential units were under construction in 
Dallas. New residential buildings com- 
pleted and started taking electric serv- 
ice thi. year are the total equivalent of 
2.915 single family units, compared with 
2821 or the same period last year. 


Aga 1 the State Fair of Texas has 
pionee: ed in a work that is catching on 
throug out the Nation. This year other 
‘ate | irs are presenting small chem- 
ugic ¢ splays. The result will be that on 
anatio -wide scale the farmer, the stock- 
man ar | the industries will profit, as the 
directs s of the State Fair hope those in 
lexas ill prosper. 








OIL CENTER TOOL CO. 


1912 Airline Road 
HOUSTON TEXAS 




















DRILLING AND EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, Inc. 


J. E. BRANTLY, President 
CHAS. R. RIDER, Vice-President 
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Geologists and Engineers 


Mid-Continent, California, Latin America 
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THE INDEPENDENT’S CASE 


By FRANK BUTTRAM 


President, Independent Petroleum 
Association of America 


E, the independent producers of petroleum, 

will assemble in Dallas for three days, October 
16, 17, and 18, to survey our situation and to plan 
for the correction of the economic dislocations which 
now severally tax our resources and our energies. 
Some of our number say that our very existence is 
threatened. 


Our problems are many. I believe that they are 
greater in number and in intensity than ever before. 
But they are not incapable of solution, if they are at- 
tacked thoughtfully and with our full strength. 


The first step in planning any campaign is to state 
the objective and the route to be followed. The com- 
ing annual meeting of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America in Dallas will be devoted in 
large part to making plans. On July 25, the directors 


of the association met in Oklahoma City to consider 
the conditions which appeared to be on the point of 
plunging the entire oil industry into chaos. They felt 
that the time had come to take stock of our position 
and to shape a program for the future—a program 
that would extend as far into the coming years as our 
present knowledge would permit. 


Pursuant to that meeting, the president of the asso- 
ciation was authorized to appoint a committee to as- 
semble the available information on our most press- 
ing problems and to make a report which the asso- 
ciation’s membership could consider at Dallas. The 
committee was appointed and, divided into three sub- 
committees, proceeded at once with its studies. 


It is a trite saying that we must “put our house in 
order,” but it fits the current condition. We are en- 
dangered by the high rate of imports and increasingly 
so, but we are out of harmony, from state to state, in 
our practices at home. As to the imports, we can but 
present our case to the national government, which 
alone has authority to remedy the ills, but we can 
make that case more effective if we show that we have 
corrected certain conditions more nearly within our 


power to act. 
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The independent producer engages in batt] 
his existence with certain inherent handicaps. H 
no choice, ordinarily, in making or retainin 
market. He cannot name the price at which he 
sell his oil. The consequence is that he sells j 
market that reflects the evils of certain retail 


tices. 


On the other hand, the independent produce 
something with which to fight. His number is | 
and he exists wherever petroleum is produced ii 
United States. He is a part of a hundred communiti 
where his value is appreciated. He engages in | 
with a large body of public opinion supporting hi 
He has earned a reputation for progressivene: 
conducting his operations so as to conserve the natural 
resources which he produces. He is known to be seek 


ing only equitable treatment. 


So, at the Dallas meeting, the independent | 
ducers who come from all the oil producing states, 
will state their problems; suggest, insofar as i 
collective wisdom enables, the solution of those pr 
lems; then set the campaign in motion. 


In this brief statement I have spoken in gene 
terms. I would not anticipate the work of the ( 
mittee of Twenty-nine, which is preparing the 
ment of the case, nor appear to suggest in ady 
what specific action the association members will 
In our association, the members make the prog” 
the officers do their best to fulfill the responsibi 
given to them by the members. 


Within our ranks we have the joint intellige: 
find the remedies for our principal ills. We p: 
the elements of leadership; on many occasio! 
have been the leaders. I ask at this time the f 
possible attendance of the membership of the 
pendent Petroleum Association of America s« 
our force in whatever course we decide to follow 
be strong and impressive. 
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THE VOICE of the Independents 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 


E Independent Petroleum Asso- 
‘3 ition of America, whose eleventh 
ant meeting will be held in Dallas 
Oct’ er 16, 17, and 18, at the Adolphus 
Hot is the only national association of 
inde -ndent producers ever to reach a 
posi on of broad scope and permanence. 
It is he recognized agency for expres- 
sion of the views of independent pro- 
duce - on all national questions. 

1 result was reached because of 
stric adherence to the basic principles 
on \ tich the association was founded. 
It w » declared at the outset that as a 
natic .al association, the IPAA would 
devo'> its full strength to issues truly 
natio ial in scope and that it would not 
parti pate in matters that properly 
shoul! be handled by state, local, or 
regional associations. This policy has 
been followed faithfully. 

The IPAA was organized on June 11, 
1929, when a group of independent pro- 
ducers met in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. Their presence in the resort city 
at that time was due to a called meeting 


of governors of oil producing states and 


their representatives, to consider the 
broad question of conservation. It ap- 
peared early to the independents that 
the theory of conservation was being 
distorted to mean the hoarding of do- 
mestic petroleum — non-production in 
favor of imports. The effect of imports 
on the domestic market was already se- 
vere, hence the independents, led by Wirt 
Franklin of Ardmore, Oklahoma, orga- 
nized. 

Three years of work on the part of 
the IPAA resulted in the establishment 
by the Congress of an excise tax on im- 
ported crude petroleum and its products. 
That tax is in effect today as to gaso- 
line; the trade agreement with Venezu- 
ela reduced it by 50 per cent on crude 
oil and fuel oil up to five per cent of 
the total amount processed in refineries 
of the United States during the preced- 
ing calendar year. 

The restriction of imports and the 
protection of the domestic oil industry 
from cheaply produced foreign oils were 
the points of the IPAA program to 
which it addressed itself in the early 


Members of the IPAA Executive Committee, left to right: 


years; however, there were numerous 
other elements in the general program 
that rapidly called for united action.- 
The Association has from the beginning 
sponsored the conservation of oil and 
gas resources. !t has a slogan that ex- 
presses its stand. It says, “We can afford 
to use but not to waste our petroleum 
resources.” 

In furtherance of this commitment, 
the IPAA places emphasis on what is 
summarized as the Balance of Supply 
with Demand. It holds that oil should 
be produced as needed in the consuming 
market and that excessive production re- 
sults in waste. A committee of outstand- 
ing independents makes a statistical and 
economic survey at least quarterly, 
sometimes more often, and its reports 
have come to be regarded in the trade 
and among conservation officials as val- 
uable and authoritative pronouncements. 

Taxation by the Federal government 
of the oil industry is another problem 
with which the IPAA copes continu- 
ously. The depletion allowance provided 

{Continued on Page 36) 


WIRT FRANKLIN, N. T. GILBERT, CHAS. F. ROESER, R. B. BROWN, C. F. BUCHNER, CLYDE H. PAPE 
WINSTON P. HENRY, H. B. FELL, VAN S. WELCH, JOHN F. O'DONOHOE, J. A. AYLWARD, PARKER L. MELVIN 
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La 


GOOD 
Printing 


is no Accident 


Lv. paper, type and 


presses alone do not make good printing. 
It is true that these things are necessary 
in its production, but only men with 
creative minds can properly mix the 
ingredients and breathe life into the result. 
At Wit~Mans you will find technically 
informed men, ready to share their 
knowledge and experience with buyers of 
printing who want full value for their 
dollar. Since 1882 the name WILMANsS 
has been identified with Goop PRINTING 


.in Dallas and the Great Southwest. 


Robt. 
Wilmans 


PRINTER 
1013 Elm Street 


7-5244 


IPAA Members Face 
Crowded Program 


C. A. Lester, general chairman o 


arrangements committee for the ele 

annual convention of the Indepe: 

Petroleum Association of America 
held in Dallas 
tober 16,17 
18, has bee: 
nounced th 
lowing tent 
program: 


ADVANCE ME! 
TuEspay, Ov 
BER 15 
Meeting of 
tional St: 
Well Asso¢ 
—Jake L 


mon, Da 


C. E. BUCHNER 
IPAA Exec. Manager 
president. 
Meeting of subcommittees of the 
mittee of Twenty-nine. 


Sub-Committee on Imports — Cha 


Roeser, chairman. 

Sub-Committee on Intersiate Co: 
and Conservation Program fo 
producing states — J. 
chairman. 


the 


ith 


Sub-Committee on TNEC Hearines- 


Winston P. Henry, chairman. 


Meeting of Committee of Twenty-Nine 


W. A. Moncrief, chairman. 


Dinner meeting Executive Committ 


IPAA. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16 


Registration—Lobby of Adolphus H 
Public Relations Committee — Bui 


Blue, chairman. 
Resolutions Committee — W. A. 
crief, chairman. 


Sub-Committee on Unnecessary and | 


profitable Drilling—Judge R. H 
ter, chairman. 

Membership Committee — A. H. 
beter, chairman. 

Tax Policy Committee—W. A. De! 
Jr., chairman. 

Nominating Committee—Chas. F. 
ser, chairman. 

Committee on Balance of Supply 
Demand—H. B. Fell, chairman 

Committee on Constitution and By 
—Curtis F. Bryan, chairman. 

Committee on Credentials — Rul 
Order of Business. 

Budget and Finance Committee- 
Gilbert, chairman. 

Committee on Refining and Mar 
Practices—Chas. F. Roeser, chai 

Young Oil Men’s Party and Buffe 
per. 

(Continued on Px 
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UJ EAGER HOST 
fhe OIL INDUSTRY 


By virtue of location, banking and transportation facilities, 
and residential attractions, Dallas has become the key city of 
the oil industry. On October 16, 17 and 18, Dallas will be 
host to the eleventh annual meeting of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America—one of the industry's most impor- 
tant organizations. Dallas central location, plus the most 
challenging agenda that ever faced an IPAA convention, are 
expected to bring a record attendance to this meeting. C. A. 
Lester of Dallas, member of the IPAA executive committee, is 

neral chairman of the arrangements committee. 











When the 1,500 or more independent producers gather 
Dallas, they will be welcomed by a city which takes great pride 
the important position it holds in the oil industry, and which 
ly appreciates what the oil industry means to Dallas, to Texas 
J to the nation. 
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Headquarters for hundreds of independents is Dallas. ‘he reason is apparent from this map, which 
shows approximate production by areas and approximate average traveling time from Dallas. 


Lithographed by ROBERT WILMANS, Dallas 


: FRANK BUTTRAM 
President of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America 


Cc. A. LESTER 
General Chairman, Committee on Arrangements 


Robert Y. Richie 


Symbol of the industry is this traveling block on 
a rotary drilling rig. 





Lloyd M. 
As far as the eye can see, derricks stud the East Texas oil field, world’s biggest, two hours from Dallas. This remarkable aerial photograph was 
in the Gladewater-Longview sector of the East Texas field and tells a graphic story of the oil industry’s importance to Texas. The East Texas oil 
is now ten years old. Oil wells have moved right into the heart of Kilgore (below, right). 
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Robert Y. Richie 


Pumping wells in the Gulf Coast area. Dallas is 
a major oil field supply center. 


Lithographed by ROBERT WILMANS, Dallas 
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To ing toward the Texas sky, this East Texas Steam generator for a rotary drilling rig near Steam engines on upper deck of a barge rig oper- 
derrick is one of 26,000, Parker-Griffith Fairbanks, Texas. Johnston & Johnston ating on a Louisiana lake. Johnston & Johnston 
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Parker-Griffith 


Modern, progressive East Texas cities have been built in the shadows of veritable forests of oil derricks. Scenes like this have become an outstanding 
attraction for tourist travel in the Southwest. From any direction the Dallas-bound traveler passes through or near major oil fields. 


Lithographed by ROBERT WILMANS, Dallas 











Another scene in the great East Texas field. Note the derricks marking 
oil wells drilled in the small lake. Lloyd M. Long 


Robert Y. Richie 


Action “‘shot’”’ on the derrick 
floor of a Gulf Coast drilling 
rig. 
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Among the tombstones of an old cemetery have arisen these symbols 
of Texas’ young industry. Parker-Griffith 


Robert Y. Richie 
a4 Spanish moss provides a 
picturesque frame for this 
Gulf Coast well. 
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Johnston & Johnston 


Not a lighthouse, but a rotary drilling rig on Lake Borgue, near New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Lithographed by ROBERT WILMANS, Dallas 





Dallas— OIL WELL SUPPLY CENTER 


By W. J. MORRIS 


] yALLAS is justly proud of its posi- 


i 


tion as one of the nation’s oil 
ers. Located advantageously within 
reach of seventy per cent of the 
on’s total oil production, some 
ty drilling contractors and more 
: five hundred oil companies have 
r home offices in Dallas. The city 
efits greatly from this concentration 
il activity, attracting suppliers and 
jufacturers who must furnish mate- 
and equipment to the progressing 
industry. A seldom told story is the 
about the oil well supply industry 
ch serves these drilling contractors 
oil companies, making possible the 
sent day structural organization of 
oil industry. 
ome idea of the tremendous quantity 
quipment sold by supply companies 
be gained when we learn that one 
he reliable oil trade magazines pre- 
ted early this year that $240,000,- 
) will be spent in Texas during 1940 
materials and labor in drilling 10.- 
) new wells. Another $10,000,000 will 
spent to equip wells to pump, while 
estimated $3,600,000 will be re- 
red to maintain Texas’ 90,000 wells 
producing. 
\s an important oil well supply cen- 
Dallas will share heavily in the 
as expenditure for equipment. and 
also get a huge proportion of the 
il amount of $600,000,000 for drilling 
$45,000,000 for production, these 
res including the cost of both labor 
equipment for the entire United 
Of these total figures, it is esti- 
ed that approximately $300.000,000 
spent for oil well supplies alone in 
entire United States each year. 


tes, 


he function of a supply company in 
these 
ipment is much different from that 
1 jobber in any other industry. Oil 
isually not produced in areas con- 
iently located to industrial sources 
upply. It is found on desolate plains, 
secluded swamps, or even under the 
in. With huge stakes at hand, drill- 
contractors must never be handi- 
ped by lack of a proper piece of 
ipment. An idle drilling rig or a 
t-down well produces no revenue. 
case of a breakdown, a replacement 


ributing large volumes of 
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W. J. MORRIS 

part must be immediately forthcoming. 
This is a supply man’s job, regardless 
of the This is 
where the supply man’s service is most 
valuable, as it would be late to 
contact a manufacturer hun- 
dreds of miles away. In every oil field 
you will find numerous supply stores 
almost from the day the first producing 
well starts to flow, giving service to 
the drilling contractors who develop 
the field, and later providing produc- 
tion equipment during the life of the 
field. 

The supply store is often the oil man’s 
center of operations. In addition to a 
complete stock of needed supplies, it 
furnishes a readily available telephone. 
an interchange of field information, and 
perhaps a bed for a dog-tired tool- 
pusher—small things. but still important 
in out-of-the-way oil fields. These are 
the things that come under the head of 
service, the one most important thing 


customer’s isolation. 
too 
located 


supply companies have to offer. 

It is readily seen that an enormous 
expenditure would be involved if every 
oil company and drilling contractor 
were obligated to furnish his own stock 
of equipment in every field in which he 
engages in operation. The supply com- 
pany must have a complete complement 
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of drilling and production machinery, 
hardware, rope, tubular goods, valves, 
and fittings, and thousands of miscel- 
laneous items required in oil field opera- 
tions. The supply man must have on 
hand specialized tools needed for pecul- 
iar operations in certain fields. He must 
anticipate these requirements and be 
ready before the oil man gets in trouble. 
The savings to the oil industry because 
of the supply house system are almost 
incalculable, to say nothing of the con- 
venience to oil industry personnel be- 
cause of this arrangement. 


But there are other assets to the sup- 
ply company method of distribution. 
The technical problems of drilling and 
production have multiplied greatly. Pro- 
ration, increasing taxes, and govern- 
mental control have demanded the 
strictest economy in operation. The sup- 
ply man has been required to develop 
the most economical and efficient equip- 
ment to bring about efficiency and 
economy in all oil industry activities. 
Some of the equipment today has been 
evolved after prolonged scientific study 
and research. Trained supply company 
engineers not only give advice as to 
its purchase and installation, but must 
also see that it delivers satisfactory 
service on the job. They must also be 
on the alert in the design of new equip- 
ment to bring about further economies. 
Ten years ago six-thousand-foot wells 
were considered deep drilling, while 
today ten thousand- and eleven thou- 
sand-foot wells are drilled regularly in 
many areas. 


The rapid and steady progress of the 
petroleum industry also means that the 
supply man must give the highest degree 
of cooperation to the manufacturer in 
the design of new equipment. Indeed, 
the successful supply house knows the 
sales advantages of machinery designed 
especially for difficult jobs. Constant im- 
provement of products is another means 
of self-preservation. It is to the credit of 
supply companies and their manufactur- 
ers that they have kept pace with the 
industry's need for technological im- 
provement and development in every 
phase of their many activities. 

The soundness of the supply system 

{Continued on Page 42) 
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Welcome 


G INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
‘ ASSOCIATION 


Roberts a 
DALLAS 


DALLAS, TEXAS A FRIEND 


Summerfield 


1808 Allen Building 























LOUIS A. GRELLING 


Citizens National Bank Building 


TYLER, TEXAS 


IPAA Program 


(Continued from Page 32) 


THurspAY Morninc, OcToBer 17 

Registration, Foyer—15th Floor Ad 
phus Hotel. 

Opening Session, Roof Garden — 15 
Floor Adolphus Hotel. 

Call to Order—C. A. Lester, chairm 
General Arrangements Committ: 
presiding officer. 

The National Anthem. 

Invocation. 

Address of Welcome. 

President’s Annual Address—F rank B: 
tram, President Independent Petr 
leum Association of America, Ok! 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

Oil Tax Problems in the Next Congre 
—W. A. Delaney, Jr., Chairman T 
Policy Committee, Ada, Oklahoma. 

Oil in the 76th Congress — Russell | 
Brown, General Counsel Independe: 
Petroleum Association of Americ 
Washington, D. C. 

Address: “The Oil Industry as News”- 
Burdette Blue, Chairman Public Re- 
lations Committee. 

“Unnecessary and Unprofitable Drilling” 
—Judge R. H. Foster, Chairman Sub- 
Committee on Unnecessary and Un 
profitable Drilling. 

Report of Committee on Balance of Sup 
ply with Demand—H. B. Fell, Chai: 
man Executive Vice-President Ind: 
pendent Petroleum Association of 
America, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 17 
Oil Men’s Popular Luncheon—Open to 











ARTHUR Harvey, President J. F. Gipson, Sec’y-Treas. 


“TEX” HARVEY OIL COMPANY 


612 Great National Life Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


all interested in the oil industry. 

Bel-Canto Male Quartet 

Main Ballroom, Adolphus Hotel — Ad 
dress by Congressman Wesley E. Di 
ney, District No. 1, Oklahoma. 

General Session—Main Ballroom, Ado! 
phus Hotel. 

Address: “Geological Outlook for Futu 
Oil Discovery—A. I. Levorsen, Geol: 
gist, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Report of Constitution and By-Laws - 
Curtis F. Bryan, chairman. 

Address: H. B. Fell, Executive Vic 
President, Independent Petroleum A 
sociation of America, Ardmore, Ok! 
homa. 

Patriotic Address—Stanley Foran, D: 
las, Texas. 

Adjournment. 

Cocktail Party, Petroleum Club, Ma 
Floor, Adolphus Hitel—Auspices D: 
las Wildcatters. 

Open Air Show, State Fair of Texas- 
Auspices Dallas Committee of A 





rangements. 
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FripAy Morninc, OctToser 18 
(eneral Session—Grand Ballroom, 


Lobby Floor, Adolphus Hotel. 

| sport of Nominating Committee—Chas. 
F. Roeser, chairman. 
ie IPAA Program for 1940-41 as pre- 
sented by the Resolutions Committee 
—W. A. Moncrief, chairman. 
journment. 

FripAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 18 
ncheon meeting of IPAA Directors 
lected at the Friday marning session 
—Roof Garden, 15th Floor. 

eting of Directors of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America 
lected at the Thursday afternoon 
session. 

of Garden, 15th Floor, Adolphus 
Hotel — Election of Executive Com- 
nittee and Officers of the Association. 
port of Membership Committee — A. 
H. Ledbeter, chairman. 

| sport of Budget and Finance Commit- 
tee—N. T. Gilbert, chairman, General 
Manager. 

\ eeting of the newly elected Executive 
Committee Room—Roof Garden, 15th 
Floor, Adolphus Hotel. 

Annual Oil Men’s Banquet — Crystal 
Ballroom, Mezzanine Floor, Baker 
Hotel. 

Toastmaster—Frank Briegar, President, 
Petroleum Club of Dallas. 

Introduction second and third genera- 
tions in oil business. 

Address—Hatton W. Sumners, Congress- 
man from District No. 5, Dallas, 
Texas. Dress—Optional. 





Agriculture 
The State Fair of Texas this year is 
senting its greatest farm shows. Sixty 
xas counties will have countywide ex- 
ibits. Geographically they cover Texas 
d every product of the Texas farm 
| be on display. 
In addition to these there will be 
ee regional exhibits, one from the 
lereford region, showing the Irish po- 
alo development; one from the Rio 
»,ande Valley, showing the citrus fruit 
ustry, and one from a tier of East 
‘as counties in the fruit belt. There 
| be 32 booths operated by the Fu- 
» Farmers of America and 26 booths 
rated by the 4-H clubs of the state. 


vic Center 

\ll the million-dollar Civic Center 
idings will be open during the State 
r. These include the Museum of Fine 
s, the Aquarium, the Museum of 
ural History and the Texas Institute 
Natural Resources. 
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Store Interiors and 
Fixtures, Designed by 
Sales Engineers. At YOUF 
SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 


Nel (At SHOW CASE & 


FIXTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1907 CEDAR SPRINGS e DALLAS, TEXAS 








GuIBERSON O11, CoMPANY 
Atcorp O11, Company 
Two WEtt O11 CorporATION 
THE GuIBERSON CORPORATION 
GuIBERSON Diese. ENGINE CoMPANY 


GuiBERson O11 HEATER ComPANY 


eee ssllinsal a hearty greeting to Picwihees of 


THE INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 











Welcome... 
to DALLAS 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


W. G. (BILL) HANRAHAN 


Contractor 


PIPE LINES 


P. O. Box 1170 
5500 Holmes Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Pace 35 











AL BUCHANAN 


Alamo National Bank Building 


SAN ANTONIO 


Independents’ Voice 
(Continued from Page 31) 


in the income tax law is one instance | 
the association’s effort. Periodically, 

the search for new revenues, the < 
tempt is made by tax authorities to r 
peal or modify this provision. The IPA 
regularly plays a leading part in sho 
ing that this allowance is necessary 





enable the industry to continue to sear: 
for new fields and to operate old one 








HAYNES B. OWNBY H. P. DUNN 


HAYNES B. OWNBY DRILLING COMPANY 


705 Gulf States Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
E. L. SMITH, JR. W. EARL SMITH 


under prices for crude oil that have p: 
vailed for more than 10 years, this : 
lowance is all that keeps thousands . 
small wells in operation. It is not a su 
sidy, but a recognition of the fact th 
oil is not replaceable, as are crops ai 
livestock. This fact was recognized | 
Congress in taxing all incomes derive 
from minerals. 





The IPAA has contended vigorous! 








She 
NATIONAL 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
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for rational development of oil field 
Its Sub-Committee on the Elimination . 
Unnecessary and Unprofitable Drilliy 
has contributed much to the thinking « 
the petroleum industry in this respect 
Its reports are widely quoted. 


Broad recommendations are made 





regularly on taxation. The [PAA seeks 
to correct inequities in Federal taxes, 
wherever they exist, and it proposes 
principles of general application in the 
field of state taxation. 

It favors voluntary agreements in the 
petroleum industry, subject to the ap- 
proval of a proper Federal agency. 

One of the special features of the com- 
ing meeting will be the report of the 
Committee of Twenty-Nine. This group 
was appointed by President Frank But- 
tram pursuant to resolution adopted at 
a special meeting of the directors, July 
25, in Oklahoma City. 

The purpose of this creation of 
committee was to provide a method o 
making close study of several problem 
that are of immediate and outstandin 
importance to the independent produce: 
Three general groupings of topics we! 
adopted and assigned to sub-committees 
Imports, the Temporary National. Ec: 
nomic Committee Hearings, and the I: 
terstate Compact Commission and t! 
Conservation Program for Oil States a1 
the three broad subjects. 

The Committee of Twenty-nine w: 
directed to report not later than the tin 
of the annual meeting in Dallas; t! 
membership will thus be the final a 
thority upon the IPAA expression an 
course of action on the subjects studie 

Back in 1938, several questions we: 

(Continued on Page 4 
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THE North American FAMILY 


Ernest R. Breech 
Ernest R. Breech, chairman of the 
yard of directors of North American 
viation, Inc., and vice president of 
eneral Motors Corporation, was born 
Lebanon, Missouri, in February, 
397. He is the son of Joseph and Mar- 
1a Atchley Breech. 
Mr. Breech obtained his early educa- 
mn at the Lebanon public and high 
hools, and later entered Drury College 
Springfield, Missouri, where he 
udied for two years. The following 
ar he entered the Walton School of 
ommerce and studied business admin- 
tration. In 1921, after attending the 
niversity of Illinois, he was desig- 
ited a certified public accountant and 
ceived the Official Gold Medal awarded 
y the Illinois Society of Certified Pub- 
c Accountants for highest honors in 
ne State C.P.A. examination of 1921. 
Mr. Breech began his business career 
, 1917 as accountant and auditor for 
several Chicago firms, including Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company and Adams & 
Westlake Company. In 1923 he became 
comptroller of the Yellow Truck & 
Coach Manufacturing Company at Chi- 
cago and Pontiac, Michigan. In 1929 he 
was made general assistant treasurer of 
General Motors Corporation, a position 
he held until 1933, when he became 
hairman of the board and president of 
North American Aviation, Inc., and 
president of the General Aviation Man- 
ufacturing Corporation. From 1931 to 
1934 he was a director of Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Inc., and was 
chairman of the board of that company 
rom 1933 to 1934, during which pe- 
iod he was also for a time president of 
Vestern Air Express. In 1937 he re- 
ened as chairman of North American 
viation, Inc., but was re-elected to this 
sition in 1938. In January, 1935, Mr. 
'‘reech was made assistant to Vice-Pres- 
lent John L. Pratt of General Motors 
( orporation, and in 1936 became group 
ecutive in charge of household appli- 
ices and aviation, a position he still 
lds. He was elected a Vice President 
- General Motors Corporation and a 
ember of its administration committee 
1 May 1, 1939. 
In addition to his position with Gen- 
al Motors Corporation, Mr. Breech is 
so at the present time a director of 
ndix Aviation Corporation and a 
ember of its executive and financial 
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committees; director of Yellow Manu- 
facturing Acceptance Corporation; di- 
rector of Yellow Manufacturing Credit 
Corporation; director of the Winton En- 
gine Manufacturing Corporation; direc- 
tor, Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. Mr. Breech 
is also chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the Condor Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of North American Aviation, 
Inc.; and is a liquidating trustee of 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc. 

Mr. Breech is a trustee of Drury Col- 
lege. He is a member of the Illinois So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants, 
Winged Foot Golf and Country Club, 
and Bloomfield Hills Country Club. 

In 1917 Mr. Breech married Thelma 
Rowden. They have two children, Ern- 
est Robert, Jr., and Williams Howard. 


J. H. Kindelberger 

James Howard Kindelberg, President 
and General Manager of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., was born in Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, on May 8, 1895. 

After taking his early education in 
Wheeling, he went to work in 1911 for 
The National Tube Company in Wheel- 
ing, leaving in 1913 to accept a position 
as draftsman and inspector with the U. 
S. Army Engineer Corps. It was during 
the two years that he was engaged in 
this work that he realized the importance 
of a technical education and determined 
to obtain it. Up to this time he had man- 


aged to acquire but one year of high 
school instruction. 


Accordingly, as he expresses it, he 
quit his job with Uncle Sam and went 
to work for himself. This was in March 
of 1916 and in the months that followed 
he first showed something of the capac- 
ity for work which has since character- 
ized all his endeavors. For twenty hours 
a day he studied and when September 
came he had substantially completed the 
three remaining years of high school in 
such a manner as to enable him to pass 
the entrance examinations at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Having en- 
rolled, he again plunged into his work 
with all his ability backed by the char- 
acteristic determination of his Dutch 
ancestors. Early in his college career he 
was elected president of the Freshman 
Class but even that added work did not 
slow him down. He had a goal to attain 
and he worked. Then came the World 
War. 


When May of 1917 came he left col- 
lege. The United States had entered the 
war, the Engineering Corps was in need 
of men, and he was not entirely a 
stranger to this department. Accord- 
ingly he enlisted. Right here is where the 
War Department made its mistake for, 
instead of sending him to France in 
company with a lot of other engineers, 
it detailed him to heavy construction 
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work and sent him to Norfolk, Va., 
where a fortification project was under 
way. For six months he took his medi- 
cine, and the medicine was bitter. Then 
he put in for a transfer to the Army Air 
Service. The transfer was approved and 
the Army lost an engineer. 

For a time, after the transfer, things 
moved rapidly. Ohio State University in 
March for ground training, Love Field 
at Dallas for preliminary flight training 
in May, and Park Field at Memphis, 
Tenn., for advanced training in June. 
Then things bogged down again and for 
the duration of the war he remained at 
Park Field. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that he 
filed his resignation as soon as the news 
of the Armistice had been verified? This 
was in the afternoon of November 11, 
1918, and on December 10th he received 
word of its acceptance and left for 
Cleveland where, 18 days later, he was 
employed as a draftsman by the Glenn 
L. Martin Company under Donald 
Douglas, who was then chief engineer 
of the Martin plant. In 1920 he became 
chief draftsman and assistant chief en- 
gineer, which position he held until 
1925. 

In the meantime Donald Douglas had 
resigned and had formed the Douglas 
Aircraft Company at Santa Monica, 
Calif, and Chief Draftsman Kindel- 
berger of The Glenn L. Martin Company 
was offered the position of chief engi- 
neer of the Douglas organization, which 
he immediately accepted. Upon his ar- 
rival in California he found himself 
head of a department containing a total 
of seven men. In 1929 he was made vice 
president in charge of engineering and 
continued in that position until his resig- 
nation about five years later. He had the 
satisfaction of watching the department 

grow from the original seven to about 
400 employees and saw the famous 
Douglas DC-1 and DC-2 built under his 
engineering supervision. The DC-3 was 
started before he left. 

In 1934 Kindelberger resigned from 
Douglas Aircraft Company to become 
president of the General Aviation Man- 
ufacturing Company, a subsidiary of 
North American Aviation which was 
controlled by the General Motors Cor- 
poration. This was located at Baltimore. 
Md., and housed in the old Curtiss Cap- 
roni plant. Shortly before this the Ber- 
liner-Joyce Airplane Company, also of 
Baltimore, had been purchased and 
added to the group. 

At that time General Aviation had a 
total of 12 ships on order, training 
planes for the Navy, and employed a 
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force of 100 men. This situation was 
soon changed, however, for immedi- 
ately the design for the 0-47 was started. 
This has since become the standard ob- 
servation plane of the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. 

Then came the BT-9. Starting from 
scratch, this plane was designed, engi- 
neered and constructed under Kindel- 
berger’s direction in a period of only 
nine weeks. It won the Army competi- 
tion and obtained a substantial order 
for its builders and a promise of such 
an additional number that immediately 
it became apparent the Baltimore facili- 
ties were inadequate. 

It was then that plans were made and 
authority given for a new plant which, 
for many reasons, the directors decided 
should be located in California. There- 
upon President Kindelberger returned 
to the Pacific Coast, obtained the site, 
drew the plans and engaged the con- 
tractors. Actual construction was started 
on the first of November and so rapidly 
was it completed that it was occupied 
on the fifteenth of the following Janu- 
ary. Starting on that date with a crew 
of 100 men, which was speedily aug- 
mented to 1,000, the new plant pro- 
duced and delivered 100 planes the first 
year. 

That production has been speeded to 
the present level is due, according to 
associates, largely to the inventive gen- 
ius of the chief executive of the plant. 
It is said that he makes almost hourly 
trips through the factory, and if on one 
of these he notes a place where things 
are not quite up to schedule, he goes 
back to his office to think things out. 
Then within a few days some new gad- 
get, plan, or even a new machine will 
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appear which smooths out the difficult 

He is the inventor of a number of d 
vices which are now in general use, o 
of which is the famous “profile” n 
chine. By the use of this a workman c 
take ten sheets of metal, place a patte 
on them much as a woman would pla 
a pattern on cloth in dressmaking, a 
the machine will then produce ten pri 
erly formed parts in the same length 
time that formerly was required to fo: 
one. These machines have now been pr 
chased by a number of other aircr 
factories. 

As has already been stated, Presid« 
Kindelberger is known as Dutch wh 
ever the language of aviation is spok« 
This nickname was bestowed on h 
while he was a student at Carneg 
Tech. 

“T just fell heir to it,” he says. “The 
was another man in college whose nan 
was Kindl. The other students called hi 
Dutch and when he left they just had 1 
have another to hang it on. Due, 
think, to the similarity of our last nam¢ 
they hung it on me. The strange thin 
about it is that while the name stuck t 


me afterward, he lost it entirely. I see 


him occasionally. He is now General 
Manager of the Delco plant at Dayton 
Ohio.” 

In answer to the question, “Ho 
many of your employees call you 
Dutch?” he replied, “Everyone, I think. 
The office boy does not call me that to 
my face, but, from a portion of his con 
versation which I once overhead, I am 
sure that he does when my back is 
turned.” 

In some circles Dutch, as we also 
shall know him from now on, might be 
called the Traveling Salesman. Certain 







This building at 3221 Commerce Street, formerly occupied by the Chevrolet Motor Company and 

later by the Farm Security Administration, will become the site of North American Aviation's first 

manufacturing activities in Dallas. A parts factory and training school for workers, together with 
personnel offices, will be opened at this location about October 15. 
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is that the volume of business ob- 
ined for North American is a direct 
sult of his sales ability and equally 
rtain is the fact that in making these 
‘cessary contacts he has averaged 
000 miles a year during the last five 
ars and a greater part of this has been 
air. For a time, just after going to 
2 West Coast, he commuted between 
s Angeles and New York and Wash- 
ston. Four roundtrips a month were 
t unusual. 
Dutch has an extraordinary capacity 
r work. He has not taken a formal va- 
tion in twenty years. Many people 
vuld regard his freqeuent trips abroad 
vacations but he does not, because, 
hough his efforts are somewhat re- 
icted by being aboard ship, he works 
hard while traveling as he does at 
me. Occasionally he is accompanied 
his wife, but she sees about as much 
him then as she does at home. 
On April 26, 1919, shortly after he 
nt with the Martin organization, he 
was married to Miss Thelma Knarr, 
also of Wheeling. The Knarr family 
yere among the original settlers in 
‘arby Pennsylvania and the two were 
‘aised almost side by side. 


~~ =~ -« «4 


Dutch Kindelberger is often referred 
, among other things, as a humani- 
arian and this is substantiated by what 
e says is his only ambition. 

“T have no ambition to head the larg- 
est plant in the industry,” he says, “but 
do want to head the busiest. My one 
thought is to sell enough of our prod- 
cts to keep the organization going 
ithout any layoffs. You know, there 
e a lot of these men to whom a layoff 
s little short of a tragedy. They are 
ising families and need every dollar 
ey can make. I hope to be able to 
ep them constantly employed and 
rning, for after all, that’s what makes 
od American citizens.” 


_ lon ll anal mal 


-- 
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Mr. Kindelberger’s affiliations are as 
follows: Member of the Masonic and 
D lta Upsilon Fraternities, Fellow and 
\ ce President of the Institute of Aero- 
no itical Sciences, Governor of the Aero- 
noutical Chamber of Commerce of 
A nerica, Inc., Director of the Manu- 
fe turers Aircraft Association, Inc., and 
m mber of the Guggenheim Award 
F. undation. On June 14, 1939, the de- 
gr e of Doctor of Engineering was con- 
fe red on him by the Polytechnic Insti- 
tu », of Brooklyn. 


‘DIToR’s Note: This biography of 
M_ Kindelberger was abridged from an 
cle in U. S. Air Services Magazine. 
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J. L. Atwood 


John Leland Atwood, vice president 
and assistant general manager, North 
American Aviation, Inc., was born in 
1904 in Walton, Boone County, Ken- 
tucky. His family moved to Plainview, 
Texas, a few years later, and he com- 
pleted high school and two years of 
college at a small academy in Plainview 
called Wayland College. Hardin-Sim- 
mons College in Abilene was next, with 
an A. B. Degree in 1926. Thence to the 
University of Texas, where, in 1928, 
he took his B.S. Degree in Civil Engi- 
neering. 

During these academic years the in- 
terest of the embryo engineer was equally 
divided between mathematics and ath- 
letics. Quarterback on the Wayland 
football team, he turned to track at 
Hardin-Simmons, winning high hurdle 
races more consistently than he will ad- 
mit, and performing sufficiently well in 
the pole vault to be taken by his coach 
to the 1928 Southern Regional Olympic 
Trials at New Orleans, here he placed 
third. Characteristically, he says that he 
“never did amount to much in athletics, 
although keenly interested.” 

Returning to the chronological rec- 
ord, we find the young engineer going 
to work as a junior engineer in the 
Army Aircraft branch at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, almost immediately after 
graduation. With two years of stress 
work in Dayton to his credit, he moved 
to the West Coast and, after a few 
months with the Moreland Aircraft Co., 
became affiliated with the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. on January 1, 1930, where he 
came into contact with J. H. Kindel- 
berger, then chief engineer of Douglas, 
for the first time. 

Even today, Lee Atwood can rattle 
off the numbers of a dozen or more early 
Douglas planes for which he solved pre- 
liminary and structural design prob- 
lems, ranging from the XTED-1 to the 
DC-1. Just how important a role he 
played in the engineering thought of 
the Douglas organization between 1930 
and 1934 will never be learned from 
Lee Atwood, but we may assume that 
J. H. Kindelberger was not making a 
blind guess when he chose Atwood to 
come with him as chief engineer of 
young North American Aviation, Inc., 
in July, 1934. 

A year later, at the age of 31, Lee 
Atwood became vice president of North 
American. During the years of the com- 
pany’s steady growth since that date, he 
has taken a constantly active part in 
the affairs of North American from pre- 











liminary design to general management. 
Although in recent years he has relin- 
quished his title of chief engineer and 
taken over the duties of assistant gen- 
eral manager, he still is vitally con- 
cerned with every new engineering de- 
velopment of the company. In some 
quarters he is credited with a large 
part in the design of the First BT-9 
trainer, and in actual fact there prob- 
ably is no North American ship in the 
air today into which there has not gone 
some part of Lee Atwood’s genius for 
design. Highly respected throughout the 
industry and particularly in his own or- 
ganization, Lee Atwood has somehow 
managed to retain through the long 
years of hard work and repeated suc- 
cess the boyish modesty and enthusiasm 
of his youth. 


Academic honors conferred, in addi- 
tion to his two degrees, include member- 
ship in Tau Beta Pi Honorary Engineer- 
ing Fraternity at the University of Texas 
and a fellowship in the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. 


Robert A. Lambeth 


Robert A. Lambeth, treasurer and 
comptroller of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., was born in 1903 in Laclede 
County, Missouri. The third of five 
boys in a farming family, Mr. Lambeth 
received his earliest schooling in a one- 
room country schoolhouse. At an early 
age he moved with his family to Leb- 
anon, Missouri, where he finished grade 


and high school. 


Losing both their parents within a 
year while Mr. Lambeth was in his last 
year of high school, the Lambeth boys 
were forced to earn their way early in 
life. 

After brief clerical jobs with Swift 
and Company and the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad in Springfield, Mr. 
Lambeth went to Chicago and started as 
a timekeeper with the Yellow Cab Man- 
ufacturing Company, meanwhile study- 
ing accounting and cost procedure in 
evening school. He soon moved into the 
cost department as assistant cost ac- 
countant, later became assistant chief 
disbursing clerk and supervisor of 
branch house budgets. 

Meanwhile, a series of mergers had 
brought the Yellow Cab Manufacturing 
Company and the Yellow Coach Manu- 
facturing Company together as the Yel- 
low Truck and Coach Manufacturing 
Company; later, in 1927, the company 
became affiliated with the General Mo- 
tors Corporation and moved manufac- 
turing operations to Pontiac, Michigan, 
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under the name of General Motors Truck 
Company. 

Mr. Lambeth went on the road as 
traveling and regional auditor for the 
rapidly growing company, and remained 
in that capacity through the various 
mergers until September 1, 1931, when 
he first became affiliated with aviation, 
accepting the position of comptroller 
with Western Air Express at Burbank, 
and shortly thereafter becoming treas- 
urer of General Air Lines, a subsidiary. 
He later became treasurer of Western 
Air Express. 

In March of 1935 he returned to the 
state of his birth to become assistant 
treasurer of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., leaving in September of the 
same year for Baltimore, Maryland, and 
the comptrollership of North American 
Aviation, Inc. In 1938 he became treas- 
urer of North American Aviation. 

From the day in 1931 when he took 
his first airplane ride in a Western Air 
Express Fokker F-10 on the Los Angeles 
to Salt Lake City run, Mr. Lambeth has 
been constantly associated with aviation 
and more than casually interested in its 
progress. 

His principal recreation today is golf, 
which he has been playing these eight- 
een years and at which he currently 
rates a seven handicap. Football and 
most other popular sports find him a 
frequent spectator. 

Significantly, the man whose brilliant 
career has taken him from a country 
schoolhouse to the treasurership of 
North American Aviation has preceded 
his every move forward with sound, 
practical experience in the job just be- 
low, supplemented by constant study to 
keep up with a changing business world. 
Associated with management enterprises 
throughout his career, Mr. Lambeth 
typifies to the men and women about 
him the quiet, yet forceful, type of mod- 
ern executive who knows his business 
thoroughly but speaks only when he has 
something to say. 





Castle of Foods 


Practically every manufacturer of 
foods will have a display in the Castle 
of Foods at the State Fair. Among these 
is the exhibit of the National Meat 
Board. The Swor Brothers will present 
free entertainment three times daily with 
their all-girl minstrel show. 

The Rio Grande Valley Chamber of 
Commerce will have an exhibit at the 
State Fair featuring citrus fruits but 
stressing vegetables and travel oppor- 
tunities. 
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Employment Policies Outlinec’ 


N elaboration on the personnel and 

hiring policies of North American 
Aviation, Inc., was made by company 
officials to counteract the misleading 
claims made by some sources. 

It was pointed out that no agency or 
school is authorized to serve as an agent 
of the firm in any way in arranging for 
employment of personnel. 

All hiring will be done on the basis 
of merit alone by the employment de- 
partment of North American Aviation, 
Inc., of Texas. In charge of this de- 
partment will be Nate Molinarro, who 
will arrive in Dallas in the middle of 
October and begin receiving applica- 
tions in the firm’s temporary offices at 
3221 Commerce Street. 

Although the company will train most 
prospective employees by means of its 
own educational system, it was empha- 
sized that graduates of reputable aircraft 
training schools will be given full con- 
sideration. However, no such schools 
are justified in representing themselves 
as having direct or indirect connections 
with North American Aviation, Inc., of 
Texas. 

It is anticipated that the Texas State 


Board of Education, in cooperation wi 
North American’s educational depa 
ment, will develop courses both in d 
and night school to give students i 
training necessary to make them e 
ployable in the highly specialized a 
craft industry. 

In addition, North American will c 
duct actual training operations in | s 
temporary headquarters on Comme 
Street, using jigs, tools, and fixtu: s 
shipped from the Inglewood, Californ 
plant. There men will be employed 1 
der a competent staff of factory sup: 
visors, and will be trained in various 
operations in order to develop a gro 
of skilled mechanics to work in the n 
factory when completed. 

By means of these methods of train- 
ing, many men with previous mechani- 
cal experience in other industries can |e 
prepared in a comparatively short time 
for aircraft employment, it is believed. 

It was especially emphasized that the 
company intends to hire and train resi- 
dents of Texas insofar as it is possible 
to do so, with only a supervisory nu- 
cleus being transferred from the Cali- 
fornia factory. 


Photos below were taken during regular trade extension class sessions at Inglewood Evening High 

School. From left to right the photos show, top, James Mills’ Aircraft Pattern Making and H. V. 

Schwalenberg's Advanced Lofting and Layout; below, James Andrews’ Aircraft Factory Supervision 
and J. P. Weed's Aircraft Welding. 
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ependents' Voice 
inued from Page 36] 


bef re the IPAA for answers. They in- 
vol ed expression of policy. At that 
tim , a Committee of Thirty-six was ap- 
poi ted and the results of its several 
mo ths of study were placed before the 
me ibership in a special meeting in Dal- 
las in June, 1939. In many quarters it 
wa. declared that this method, unusual 
in he oil industry, provides the best 
me os of collecting facts and their anal- 
ysi- of any yet found. 


its structural form the IPAA is 
br dly democratic. The membership 
ele s the directors and formulates the 
po! vies. Through the directors and vice 
pre-idents, close contact is maintained 
at oll times between the members. The 
vic presidents are chosen by oil-pro- 
ducing states, one or more. depending 
upon the scope of the industry in the 
stale, being elected for each. In immedi- 
ate charge of the business policies of 
the association and such other matters 
as may be delegated to them by the di- 
rectors is the Executive Committee. The 
executive officers are the president, ex- 
eculive vice president, general counsel, 
treasurer, executive manager and assist- 
ant to the president. 

Frank Buttram, president of the But- 
tram Petroleum Corporation, Oklahoma 
City, is president of the IPAA. He is 
the third to hold that office. Wirt Frank- 
lin, Ardmore, Oklahoma, a leader in or- 
ganizing the association, was president 
from the beginning in June, 1929, to the 
annual meeting in 1935, which was held 
in Dallas. Charles F. Roeser, Fort Worth, 
was elected that year and served until 
the annual meeting in 1939. 

larold B. Fell, Ardmore, also one of 
the founders, is the executive vice presi- 
dent. Russell B. Brown, general counsel, 
lives in Washington, D. C. He travels 
as extensively as his duties in the na- 
tional capital will permit and thus is in 
close personal touch with conditions 
throughout the industry. C. E. Buchner, 
a long-time resident of Tulsa, is in di- 
rect charge of the Tulsa offices as execu- 
tive manager. N. T. Gilbert, general 
ma: ager of Midstates Oil Corporation, 
Tulsa, is treasurer. T. J. Steuart, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is assistant to the presi- 
den 


| 


os 


© neral headquarters have been main- 
taird in Tulsa since 1930. A principal 
pari of the IPAA activity comes to focus 
in \\ ashington, as the association deals 
chiely with national issues of concern 
to ll independent producers. It was 
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Welcome to You 


MR. KINDELBERGER, we are glad you selected Dallas as 
the home of the North American Aviation Plant. We know 
you are going to like it here as all Dallasites do because 
it is a city of beautiful homes, excellent schools, many 
churches, well-paved streets, magnificent business buildings, 
and high moral, social, educational, and religious influ- 
ences—A PLEASANT CITY IN WHICH TO LIVE. 


As a wholesale, retail, insurance and banking center, 
Dallas is notably the outstanding business city of the 
Southwest ...It’s people are cultured, forward-looking, 
friendly and optimistic— A DESIRABLE CITY IN 
WHICH TO CONDUCT BUSINESS. 
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written into the constitution of the 
IPAA in the beginning that the organ- 
ization’s principal business would be of 
national application; that in local and 
state matters it would aid and support 

a eee regional associations whenever consist- 
venereal ent for it to do so, but would maintain 
LLOYD M. LONG the viewpoint at all times that such local, 
P. O. Box 1018 Dallas, Texas Tel. 7-1966 | state and regional associations were 
more properly constituted to assert lead- 
= ership in all except national matters. 
That viewpoint has never been lost and 
there is close cooperation between IPAA 
and the associations of more limited 
Greetings! scope. It is not uncommon for the na- 
tional officers of IPAA to appear before 
Delegates legislative committees of Congress and 
before federal bureaus as the author- 

of ized representatives of many local and 
a a state associations of oil men. 
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Petroleum 


Association wl coral 


results largely from the fact that it has 
CLYDE H ALEHANDER been solidly built on the sturdy Ameri- 

. can principle of giving worthy service 
Continental Building for a legitimate profit. The flow of 
goods from manufacturer to supply 
store, to user goes on steadily, keeping 
the nation’s 400,000 wells producing. 
The industry’s call for improved and 
more economical equipment will go on. 
Emergencies will arise and supply men 
will provide emergency services in 
record time. Always, supply companies 
will be found ready to meet the indus- 
try’s most grueling test. 


1 Laredo’s newest --- | | 
|| most modern and 
| Completely Air- | 
Conditioned Hotel 
of 200 Rooms. 
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On Treasure Isle... 
Galveston, Texas. The 
most beautiful resort hotel 
in the Southwest. NOW { 
A NATIONAL 
HOTEL! 


Lua YY /l|/|// 


Hydroponic Show 


The second annual hydroponic show 
in the General Exhibits Building at the 
State Fair has been greatly enlarged. 
Flowers, vegetables and other plants will 

be shown growing in water with no soil. 
Order From... There will also be a display of gold and 


S Zz E W A KE T’S tropical fish. 


Instead of stockingyour own storeroom, 


ddd" 


|| Hotel 4ady.., | 


'| Mobile's MES | 

“4 * - 

: pletely Air-Conds 

|| tioned 250-Room | | 

| Plotel. Now nearing | | 
completion, | 
NOVEMBER 
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why not utilize ours, as your reserve? 
Many firms do. Then visit our store 
when convenient and see the many new 
items we are constantly adding to our 


stock. Items that are time-saving, labor- R. H. G A MB L E _& oO. 
saving and money-saving. 
REALTORS 


STEWART Business and Industrial Ca = 


| OFFICE SUPPLY CO. henpettinn , 
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Stewart Bldg., 1521-23 Commerce St. 


Affiliated | 
*‘In The Heart of Downtown Dallas’’ 707 Kirby Building Phone 2-1434 NATIONAL HOTEL ~ 


HOST TO THE NATION 
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Factory Has Six Units 


{Continued from Page 17) 
are: of 15,000 square feet between the 
tw buildings. . 
aint storage and paint mixing 4 h 3 d C 
i ing (12,000 square feet) will be orswort y ro uction ompany 
ed directly south of the main build- 
Clarence L. Norsworthy, Jr. 
tached to the main building at the 
nor west corner will be the office build- 
ing containing 8,400 square feet for 
itive offices. 
the total of one million square 
»f floor space in the factory, ap- 
imately 700,000 square feet will be 
letely air-conditioned. The remain- BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
irea will take the leakage from the seies ei etn 
ynditioned areas, and thus will be 


sen air-conditioned. Power will be sup- , 
plie! by four 650-ton centrifugal type Accountants and Auditors 











compressors operated by synchronous ; 
motors. Required air-conditioning units DALLAS, TEXAS 
will be provided within the roof trusses, ‘1. Selva Me Betibeas 
eacli with a capacity of 125,000 cubic 


° ° ° ° Ph 7- 9 
feet of air per minute. During the win- entices 





ter the air-conditioning system will be OTHER PRINCIPAL OFricEs 
use for heating. Separate air-condi- New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Montreal, Canada London, England 


: i its wi ie for the Chicago, IIl. Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Canada Menchester, England 
tor ng units Ww ill be prov ided for t Boston, Mass. Seattle, Wash. Mexico City, Mexico Glasgow, Scotland 


pail t shop and the office building—de- Philadelphia, Pa. Portland, Ore. Buenos Aires, Argentine Paris, France 
Utica, New York Tulsa, Okla. Rio De Janeiro, Brazil Berlin, Germany 


signed to preserve proper humidity in Detroit, Mich. Houston, Texas Para, Brazil . Hamburg, Germany 
the former and to permit use of the eee St. Louis, libowren. Australia ideas Austealin 
latter when the factory is not operating. 
Electrical service will be obtained 
from Dallas, with standby and emer- 
gency service available in the factory 
from three 1000-watt Diesel generating 
units. 
Fluorescent lighting of the latest type [ H 
will be employed throughout the fac- U C H H A N N U U zu E M A N 
tory. This will supply 26 foot candles of 
light on the working plane at all points, 
and special installations will be made 
to supply 40-foot candles of light on 
the working plane where precision work 
is necessary. y = 5 
Parking ies for employees will be We Write Every Type of 
provided on the west and north sides , P ¥ _— 
of the factory. AVIATION INSURANCE 
Although the factory as designed in- 
cludes 1,000,000 square feet of floor 
space, allowance has been made in the 
plans for possible future expansion to REPRESENTING 
2,000,000 square feet should the need 
arise for still greater production area. 




















ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE AND BONDS 


Unitep States Aviation UNDERWRITERS 
Chemurgy at State Fair 

Lost year, in cooperation with the AssociAtED AviATION UNDERWRITERS 
Eas! Texas Chamber of Commerce, the 
Stat. Fair of Texas presented the first 
cher urgic show in the Southwest. The 
millon visitors to the region’s show Houseman Building Phone 2-4566 
win. ow, many of them, got their first 
imp: essions then of what this new sci- 
ence means to the farmers and the in- 
dust:ialists of Texas. 
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DALLAS FIRMS GET Defense Orders 


A number of Dallas firms have re- 
ceived contracts and orders from the 
Federal government in the national de- 
fense program, the aggregate of these 
contracts already running into millions 


of dollars. 

The Conro Manufacturing Company’s 
350 employees are working day and 
night shifts to fill an army order for 
$320,000 worth of pants and jackets. 
The order will be completed January 6, 
1941. The Conro Manufacturing Com- 
pany established its plant here last May. 

Thrift Packing Company has already 
filled an army order for 550,000 15- 
ounce cans of meat and vegetable hash. 

Willard Storage Battery Company’s 
Dallas branch factory is sharing in a 
large order which the firm has received 
from the army. The Dallas factory is 
producing 1,000 truck and automobile 
batteries per month as its share of the 


Willard order. Other Willard factories 


are handling the remainder of the order. 
A $75,000 expansion program was re- 
cently completed at the three-year-old 
Dallas plant. 

A. J. Rife Construction Co. of Dallas 
is the general contractor on a $1,350,000 
army air base at Mobile, Alabama. Con- 
struction on the big base has already 
started. 

The Dallas engineering firm of Koch 
and Fowler received the contract for en- 
gineering work on the new $5,500,000 
camp for the Thirty-Sixth Division, be- 
ing built at Brownwood, 
Chambers, 


tor, has been made general purchasing 
agent for the Brown-Bellows-( 


Texas. 
James F. Dallas contrac- 
“olumbia 
syndicate of contractors which is build- 
ing the $25,000,000 naval air base at 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Parks-Bateson of Dallas has received 
a $30,850 contract from the Quarter- 
master Corps of the War Department io 


NEW 


construct two and a half miles of p. ve. 
ment with storm sewers at the Fort 
army post. 


Farmers’ Income Up 


Prediction that the Texas farmers 
come for 1940 will exceed that of |»: 
despite a $19,035,000 slump for the 
eight months of the year, was voiced | 
a University of Texas economist. 


Dr. F. 


sistant director of the University’s 


A. Buechel, statistician an: 


reau of Business Research, anticipate 
substantial gains in the cotton in 

of Texas over a year ago during remain- 
ing cotton marketing months. 

He pointed out that the livestock in- 
come for August was well above that of 
August last year, and that this margin 
of gain will probably be maintained dur- 
ing the flush marketing season of Sep- 
tember and October. 





LOW RATE 
HOUSTON 


Effective June 24th, 1940 


leat $ ROUND 
IN i 
HISTORY TRIP 


RIDE THE 
WORLD’S FINEST AIR CONDITIONED 
BUSES 


EIGHT CONVENIENT SCHEDULES DAILY 


BOWEN MOTOR COACHES 


TRAILWAY STATION , 


INTERURBAN BLDG. JACKSON and BROWDER 
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AU;TEXAS STATE IS THE PLACE FOR ME 


..and YOU! 


Through the hot summer months, Houston's TEXAS STATE HOTEL 
provides a cool, healthful atmosphere for its guests. Individual co 
in each room assure you of just the temperature you want—and a 
ful, refreshing visit. 


The TEXAS STATE offers a convenient downtown location, clo 
offices, shops and entertainment; large, comfortable rooms; the * 
meals. 


Next time you're in Houston, stop at the TEXAS STATE, and 
echo the words of the Penguin above. 


TEXAS STATE HOTEL 


HOUSTON 
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Welcome to Dallas... 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS! 





The distribution and completeness of this issue 
was made possible through the cooperation of the following: 


Clyde H. Alexander Louis A. Grelling Otis Pressure Control, Inc. 
American Liberty Oil Company The Guiberson Corporation Haynes B. Ownby Drilling Co. 
Al Suchanan W. G. (Bill) Hanrahan Summerfield G. Roberts 


Humphrey Corporation Paul F. Rutledge 
Maxson & Turner 


Mosher Steel Company 


National Supply Company 
Det ‘olyer, MacNaughton & McGhee Norsworthy Production Company J. Burt Stoddard 


Dri ling & Exploration Co., Inc. Oil Center Tool Company Sun Oil Company 
Gec physical Service Incorporated Oil Well Supply Company “Tex” Harvey Oil Company 


Col imbia Pipe Line Company 
« Continental Supply Company 
Cor »nado Corporation 


Seaboard Oil Company of Delaware 
Southern Union Utilities 
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BLACKLAND BASE for a City 


Compiled by Workers of the Dallas Unit, Writers’ Program, 
Work Projects Administration, in the State of Texas 


HOUGH oil now ranks high among 

the natural resources which sustain 
Dallas’ superstructure of finance, com- 
merce, and manufacturing, the city is 
rooted in the fertile blackland farming 
country that surrounds it. It was the 
lure of the rich waxy loam that stirred 
the imagination of the prospective set- 
tlers in the Middle West and Old South 
in the early 1840's. The soil itself, as 
much as the salesmanship of the Texas 
Emigration Land Company (Peters Col- 
ony), brought these settlers flocking into 
North Texas to break the virgin prairie 
with their crude ox-drawn plows. 

Even before the Civil War, Dallas’ 
location, in the belt of the limestone 
soils peculiarly adapted to the growing 
of wheat, made the city an important 
flour milling center. After the conflict, 
when cotton became king in North 
Texas, these same soils were a decisive 
factor in making Dallas the largest in- 
land cotton market in the world and a 
center for ginning and the production of 
gin machinery. The manufacture of cot- 
ton goods was another important source 
of the city’s wealth. Today, Dallas’ trade 
area embraces a vast region where not 
only cotton and grain, but almost every 
other type of crop is grown. The city 
supplies this region with a wide variety 
of goods and, in return, buys and proc- 
esses a large share of the food and dairy 
products it produces. 


The first settlers around Dallas, what- 
ever other occupations they had, were 
also, of necessity, farmers. Transporta- 
tion of goods from Jefferson, Preston, 
Shreveport, and the other outposts of 
civilization on the Red River were slow 
and precarious, and food had to be 
either shot or grown. Fish and game 
were abundant and wild honey furnished 
a substitute for sugar; but corn and 
wheat had to be planted, harvested, and 
ground by hand into meal and flour to 
provide bread. Corn was the staple 
breadstuff, and it was often the first 
and only crop planted by the settlers for 
some time. Diversification developed 
early, however, in the area around Mus- 
tang Branch, later renamed Farmers 
Branch, because of the fertility of the 


soil. It was here that the first wheat, 
peaches, hogs, and chickens were raised ; 
in 1846 the first cotton was planted in 
this area by William M. Cochran. 

According to the censuses of 1850 
and 1860, at least nine out of ten of the 
citizens of Dallas County were full or 
part-time farmers. The farming trade 
that had formerly gone to Shreveport, 
Houston, and other more remote points 
began shifting to Dallas in the late 
1840’s and its trade area was greatly 
enlarged by the construction of a bridge 
across the Trinity and a plank road 
through the bottoms in the mid-’50’s. 
Meanwhile tillable lands throughout the 
county were rapidly being put under 
cultivation. In 1850 there was only 7,305 
acres under cultivation; by 1858 the 
acreage had increased to 35,107. Until 
after the Civil War Dallas was essen- 
tially a trading center for the farmers of 
the surrounding territory. 

Farmers began coming to town not 
only to exchange produce and hides for 
whiskey, tobacco, dry goods and am- 
munition, but to have their cotton gin- 
ned and their wheat and corn ground 
into flour and meal. A horsepower grist 
mill was built in 1846, followed by 
steam flour mills, and by the end of the 
decade farmers from 20 to 60 miles 
around were bringing their wheat to 
Dallas to be ground. By 1860 Dallas 
was the central flour market of North 
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Texas and Dallas-milled flour was b ing 
sold over a wide area extending as far 
as the lower Rio Grande Valley and 
Northern Mexico. High-wheeled \\\exi- 
can freighting carts thatched with si raw 
and drawn by oxen with yokes attached 
to their horns appeared on the stree's of 
the village as early as 1858. 

Before the Civil War, cotton was less 
significant from the standpoint of the 
town’s economic development than 
wheat, since markets were remote and 
transportation facilities poor. After 
1850, however, it was an important 
money crop of the farmers around Dal- 
las as elsewhere in the South and gin- 
ning took its place among the occupa- 
tions of the county. The first cotton gin 
was established at Farmers Branch in 
1849, and cotton first moved into com- 
mercial channels in March, 1852, when 
one of the early merchants, J. W. Smith, 
piloted a flatboat laden with 22 bales 
down the Trinity as far as Porter's 
Bluff, 40 miles below. From this point 
it was transported overland to Houston. 

During the Civil War Texas was an 
important granary of the Confederacy, 
and Dallas, situated in the midst of a 
fertile farming region, far removed from 
the battlefields, was selected as a di- 
visional quartermaster’s headquarters to 
supply the armies of the Trans-Missis- 
sinpi department with corn, oats, wheat, 
and beef. In the autumn of 1864 large 

——_, 
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RIDE THE NEW 
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BUSES 
To FORT WORTH 


@ NEW COMFORT 
@ NEW CONVENIENCE 
@ NEW SAFETY 


Bus Stations 
nterurban Bldg. 812 Commerce 

















Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 
PHONE 7-9349—DALLAS 
Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 

















you'LL FIND # 


= ADILENE, 
EL PASO, LUBBOCK, 
IONGVIEW, PLAINVIEW 
ew Mexico... 
“ ALBUQUERQUE 
Califonia .. 
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he gir FRANCIS DRAKE 
FRANCISCO_ 
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quantities of cotton from northern Lou- 
isiana were stored at the Fair grounds 
on the outskirts of the town to put it 
beyond the reach of invading Union 
armies. At the same time local growing 
and spinning seem to have been largely 
suspended. The people were in rags and 
the Dallas Herald found it necessary to 
reprimand local citizens for helping 
themselves to the tantalizing stores of 
cotton heaped almost on their doorsteps. 
During Dallas’ booming frontier days 
in the late 1860’s cattle and the free- 
spending cowboys who drove the long- 
horn herds to market were a lucrative 
source of revenue to the merchants, sa- 
loon-keepers, and dance hall proprietors. 
More solid trade for the raw, bustling 
town came from the numerous immi- 
grants from the war-ravaged plantations 
of the Old South, who arrived with their 
families to open up new lands nearby. 
Of this new tide of post-war immigra- 
tion that flooded North Texas, the Dallas 
Herald remarked in December, 1866: 


Continually—hourly—we see 
trains of emigrants coming into our 
town, some bound further west, 
some who have Dallas for their des- 
tination, and some looking for a 
new home. They come from all the 
older Southern and Northwestern 
states,—but some of them we no- 
tice are from the cotton portion of 
our own state, seeking the fertile 
prairies where they can get wheat 
lands. Those from eastern Texas 
generally settle in this vicinity. Dal- 
las has become the center of attrac- 
tion for a large emigration, and we 
hear of considerable property here- 
abouts changing hands. 


Again, as in the 1840's, it was the 
lure of the land that brought these home- 
steaders trekking through mud, flood, 
rain and “northers” to settle on black- 
land farms around Dallas. 


With the coming of the railroads in 
1872 and 1873, Dallas became the ship- 
ping point for farm products from over 
a wide area; farming on a large scale 
became more profitable, and there was 
a sharp increase in acreage. Before the 
railroad era, 12 acres was the average 
for wheat grown on a single farm; in 
1874, however, one farmer in Dallas 
County harvested 800 acres. 

Wholesale trade naturally responded 
to this increase in acreage and crops. 
There was a new demand for farm im- 
plements, tools, and machinery, as well 








VENT-A-HOOD 
and DALLAS... 


Extend hearty congratulations to North 
American Aviation, Inc., in their selection of 
Dallas as the site of the new $7,000,000 plant. 
An industry of such vision, pioneering spirit, 
and integrity as North American Aviation, 
Inc., is indeed a worthy addition to Dallas’ 
industrial frontier. 





Look to the Air! 


Before your next guests come, look to the 
air in your home. Be sure it’s fresh and sweet 
—not heavy with unpleasant kitchen odors! 
VENT-A-HOOD, the new Kitchzn Ventila- 
tor, forces cooking odors out of the house. 
A size for any make or type range, saves 
cleaning, and redecorating costs. Investigate 
Vent-A-Hood today. 

Write for "Mintwated folder. 
The 


VentAxoo] , Lor: 
DALLAS. 


2808 COMMERCE STREET 
as TEXA 











INVESTMENTS INSURED 
UP TO $5,000 


Dallas Building & Loan 
Association 
1411 Main St. Phone 2-9377 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 











Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 


Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 


CURRENT DIVIDENDS 4% 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


1400 MAIN STREET 














RA Re as miscellaneous goods, and Dallas 
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There was a time 


when old fashioned heating 
methods blistered your face 
while your back shivered. 








But now... 


with matural gas service, 
winter can be just another 
pleasant, bealth{ul season ia 
the modern home 














A timely reminder 


Do you remember the old days? Old-fashioned 
methods of heating. children wore heavy under- 
wear and long stockings in order to keep warm. 
members of the family “huddled” in one or two 
rooms during cold weather... mother went shiv- 
ering about the house with a shawl 

around her shoulders | someone was 

always “catching cold”—Remember? 

There is a direct relationship between 

your family’s health during winter 


months and the way you heat your 


home. Sudden changes of temperature during the 
treacherous months of cold weather are dangerous. 
If you follow the old-fashioned practice of “hud- 
dling” in one or two rooms while the rest of the 
house remains unheated — YOU ARE TAKING 
CHANCES WITH YOUR FAM- 
ILY’S HEALTH. Plan now to have 
adequate heat and healthful tempera- 
tures in every room in the home this 
winter. It’s the modern way to fight 


the “common cold.” 


STAR GAS COMPANY 


Producing and Distributing Natural Gas for Factory, Business and the Home 
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with'n the next decade became the main 
dist: (buting point for a large part of 
Nor 1 and Central Texas. To this fact 
may be attributed much of its phenom- 
ena! growth during the 1880's and 
189 s, when it became the drummer’s 
cap al of North Texas, filled with bustle 
and urban luxuries. With the develop- 
mer of large scale cotton growing in 
the lacklands prairie region of North 
Tex s, the hard, wiry blackland staple, 
fam 1 wherever in the world there were 
spil ers, became the city’s economic 
mai stay. The movement of the com- 
moc ty was slow as long as it depended 
on xearts and flatboats, but the rail- 
roac-. followed by the telegraph, made 
poss ble the prompt receipt of world 
mar .ct quotations. Cotton buyers rushed 
to |/allas to open offices. Lower Elm 
Stret became an open curb market and 
farmers’ wagons jammed the streets for 
blocks around. In 1880 Abe Schwartz, 
a sev enteen-year-old operator, sold 1,200 
bales to Liverpool at twelve cents a 
pound, and in the following year 50,000 
bales were received in the city in six 
months. The congestion produced by 
this open curb selling made necessary 
the erection in 1884 of the Gaston Build- 
ing, at Commerce and Lamar Streets, to 


house the cotton traders. They had, in 
the meantime, organized informally as 
an exchange. This first exchange was 
dissolved ten years later, after the town’s 
first teased wire, installed by M. H. 
Thomas and Company, gave instant and 
direct access to the world’s markets. 

The present Dallas Cotton Exchange 
was organized April 11, 1907, after the 
Texas legislature passed a drastic law 
against “bucket shops,” forbidding tele- 
graph companies to transmit futures 
quotations in or out of the state. F. P. 
Webster was the first president of the 
exchange, which at first met in the of- 
fices of a member. Later it moved to the 
old Scollard Building on Main Street; 
then, in 1912, it was housed in an espe- 
cially erected building at Wood and 
Akard Streets, and finally in 1926 it 
moved to the present seventeen-story 
Cotton Exchange Building on North St. 
Paul Street. Today about one-third of 
the American cotton crop is grown 
within a 300 mile radius of Dallas, and 
spot brokers and futures operators from 
all over the world gather on the floors 
of the Dallas Cotton Exchange. Two 
million bales are handled here every 
year. 

Dallas’ accessibility to the rich black- 


land cotton growing region has also 
given the city some of its major manu- 
facturing establishments, including cot- 
ton seed oil mills, plants for the manu- 
facture of gin machinery and textile 
factories. Since the establishment of the 
first cotton seed oil mill in Texas in 
1873, the extraction of cotton seed oil 
and the manufacture of oleomargarine, 
shortening compounds, salad dressings, 
and other byproducts have become in-: 
creasingly important throughout the 
state. Dallas had cotton seed oil mills 
before the end of the 1870's, and the 
Procter and Gamble Company plant, 
established in Dallas in 1920 to utilize 
Texas cottonseed oils in the manufacture 
of edible fats, is one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. 

Swann Brothers opened a repair shop 
for cotton gins during the early 1880's 
and began manufacturing gins in 1884. 
The following year Robert S. Munger, 
who had experimented with ginning ma- 
chinery on his father’s farm near Mexia, 
came to Dallas and formed a company 
for the manufacture of cotton gins; he 
completely revolutionized the industry 
with the various improvements he pat- 
ented. Other gin manufacturing con- 
cerns, including the large Murray Com- 








By AIR... 
by LAND 





W... the establishment here of the 
vast plane factory of North American Aviation, Inc., 


Dallas gains new importance in the air phases of 


national defense. 


The Dallas Railway & Terminal Company now, as 
always, sets itself to the task of providing dependable, 
convenient, low-cost transportation for the active pop- 


ulation of a vigorously expanding city. 


This Company is ready in every way to meet grow- 
ing transportation needs of an increasingly busy peo- 
ple. Street car and coach service by land ties in with 


plane service by air...in a very practical way. 


JALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL 


Maximum convenience... Minimum cost 
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50 Years in Dallas’ 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors 


Our 50 years’ experience in handling 
Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 
give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs. 
We Specialize in Industrial Property 


1209 Main St. @ Phone 2-4366 








Telephone 


e-/111 





DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 
Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
PHONE 2-71 11 











Your Home When Away 


From Home 





Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 
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pany, were organized about 1900, and 
today seven Dallas companies ship gins 
and accessories to every part of the 
world where cotton is grown. 


The first cotton cloth mill was opened 
in 1888 with 250 employees and as early 
as 1895 one thousand bales of cotton 
cloth were shipped in a single day to 
retailers throughout North Texas. The 
Texas Textile Mills, located in the Love 
Field industrial area and organized in 
1900, is one of the largest textile mills 
in the state, having 400 employees, 358 
looms, and 15,504 spindles. It draws 
from the North Texas cotton growing 
region and manufactured 1,500,000 
yards of cotton suitings for the export 


trade during 1938-39. 


The processing and manufacture of 
food products and beverages in Dallas 
has become increasingly important dur- 
ing the past half century. Wine and beer 
were made from locally grown grapes 
and hops by the early French colonists 
who settled at La Reunion, and in the 
late 1870’s and early 1880’s large brew- 
eries were opened in the city. Chili con 
carne, tamales, tortillas, black-eyed peas, 
barbecued meats, barbecue sauce, 
roasted coffee, dairy products, and vari- 
ous canned foods are all produced, proc- 
essed or packaged in Dallas, utilizing 
the farm products of the Southwest. The 
processing of these foodstuffs has con- 
tributed materially to the diversification 
of industry on which so much of Dal- 
las’ prosperity rests. 


During the past quarter of a century 
Dallas’ growth as a metropolis has exer- 
cised a reciprocal influence on agricul- 
ture in the surrounding region by pro- 
viding farmers with a large and acces- 
sible city market for the disposal of their 
produce. This has been particularly evi- 
dent in the fields of truck farming, fruit 
growing, dairying, and poultry raising, 
all of which have become important in 
Dallas County and other adjacent coun- 
ties of the state. Cotton, corn, wheat, 
hay and forage crops continue to lead, 
however. A large majority of the resi- 
dents of Dallas County who live outside 
the city and its suburbs, numbering 
77,323 according to 1940 preliminary 
U. S. census reports, depend directly on 
agriculture or on farm trade for a live- 
lihood. In 1935 there were 5,106 farms 
in the county, valued at $44,825,679, 
with a total area of 450,296 acres. 
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Cooperate with the city of Dallas for 
safer driving. Remember your brakes 
can stop your wheels but YOUR TIR&S 
stop your car! 


THE FIRESTONE 
STORES 


SKINNIE & JIMMIE— ROSS & HARWOOD 
DOWNTOWN—YOUNG & ST. PAUL 
OAK CLIFF — JEFFERSON & MADISON 
EAST DALLAS— GREENVILLE 6& BELL 





Look to the Leader 
for Better 


TANK VALUES! 





: 








TRUCK TANKS Made to Order: 
@ Gasoline @ Acid 
@ Butane-Propane 


We manufacture Butane-Propane Sys 
tems and equipment-—Smoke Stacks— 
Breechings—Steel Plate Fabricators. 


A. S. M. E. Under- 
Code writers’ 
Built Approve: 


“Tanks by Banks’’ 


DALLAS TANK 
& WELDING CO., Inc. 


201-3-5 W. Commerce, W. W. BANKS, P = 
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Red Arrow Lines 
Build $60,000 Terminal 

(onstruction was started in mid-Sep- 
tem»er on a new Dallas freight terminal 
for ‘he Red Arrow Freight Lines, Inc., 
to . ost $60,000. The new terminal at 
Sov h Akard and St. Louis Streets will 
be ecady for occupancy about Novem- 
ber 15, President L. B. Brown of the 
frei ht lines announced. 

e terminal will front 200 feet on 
Sov 1 Akard Street and 359 feet on St. 
Lov s Street. S. J. Churchill is the con- 
tra or. F. W. Vesey the architect and 
E. ( Martin supervisor. Mr. Brown and 
the irchitect, contractor and supervisor 
had worked on the plans for more than 
ay ar, designing it to meet the require- 
mers of modern motor freight transpor- 
tati 

0! steel, concrete and stucco, the 
terminal will provide complete office 
space for the operating and traffic de- 
partments on the ground floor. Spacious 
sleeping and recreation rooms and baths 
for the drivers will be on the second 
floor. Extending as a wing in the rear of 
the offices will be the loading and un- 
loading dock with berth space for 
twenty trucks at one time. 

A completely equipped mechanical 
shop will be provided in connection with 
the main building. Complete overhaul 
jobs on trucks and trailers can be han- 
dled here. 

Red Arrow Freight Lines’ history 
dates back to 1928, when Mr. Brown 
started a two-truck operation between 
San Antonio and Corpus Christi. Today, 
Red Arrow operates over approximately 
3,000 miles of Texas highways and pro- 
vides daily freight service to more than 
325 Texas towns and cities, with next 
day delivery of shipments from Dallas 
as far south as Corpus Christi and the 
Rio Grande Valley. From twelve em- 
ployees in 1928, the firm has expanded 
to 275 today. Red Arrow operated over 
3,050,000 non-accident miles in 1939 
and won the Borden Safety Trophy. 

“Today Red Arrow has an integrated 
organization serving such cities as Dal- 
las, ‘ort Worth, Houston, Waco, San 
\ntovio, Austin, Corpus Christi, Corsi- 
cana. Palestine, Victoria, Huntsville, 
Harl igen and Brownsville,” Brown 
said, 

“lis new Dallas terminal is another 
step no the expansion of our company 
brou ht about by the confidence and 
patr’ ‘age of Dallas shippers in the 
servi e we have rendered. This confi- 
dene has been a tacit demand for con- 
stant. improving service and facilities.” 


OU WILL FIND that our policies and 
our service are in step with the finan- 


cial needs of your business. 


A discussion may lead to a mutually 
profitable association. When shall we 


call? Or perhaps you prefer to visit us. 


BALLAS NATIONAL BANK 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


1939-1940 


Factually and without bragging we think 
our increase in business—66%—last year 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY + PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE 
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LOVE FIELD’S New Terminal 


UT of the weeds and underbrush 

which once fringed Lemmon Ave- 
nue has emerged a trimly designed, 
modern structure which stands today, 
etched against the autumn clouds, as the 
No. 1 sightseeing spot of Dallas. It is 
the new airline terminal building at 
Love Field, recently completed and now 
occupied by three tenant commercial 
transport companies, American Airlines, 
Inc., Braniff Airways and Delta Air 
Lines. 

It represents the realization of many 
dreams by the city fathers of Dallas in 
their continued efforts to make this city 
the leading aviation center of the South- 
west, and it contains facilities which 
make it the finest terminal in this part 
of the nation. 

More than merely a sightseeing spot 
for Dallas citizens, it stands ready to 
keep Dallas in its position in the fore- 
front of airline progress by supplying 
the much-needed, complete facilities 
which it now affords. 


By KEN FROGLEY 


In 1937, only four years ago, a total 
of 66,674 passengers flew in and out of 
Dallas on the three airlines. By 1938 
the total had increased to 83,903  pas- 
sengers and last year it grew to the 
astounding figure of 122.817. 

Such figures as those spoke plainly 
and forcefully to the city of Dallas, mak- 
ing it very evident that a new terminal 
was required immediately. The city got 
quick action and by November, 1939, 
ground had been broken on the Lem- 
mon Avenue side of Love Field and 
work was under way. 

Meanwhile, during the construction 
period of this year, passenger traffic has 
grown almost out of hand. Already in 


Dallas has been the hub metropolis of il rE - 


the Southwest for commercial air traffic 
for many years, producing more pas- 
sengers, more airmail and more air ex- 
press than any other city in the terri- 
tory. The new terminal will help Dallas 
keep that enviable position in the world 
of aviation, as well as guaranteeing Dal- 
lasites more of the fastest transportation 
yet devised by science. 

A glance at the comparative numbers 
of passengers flying in and out of Dal- 
las this year and four years ago gives a 
more concrete reason why the new build- 
ing was necessary, and indicates just 
how fast air travel is growing. 


ics So ie leas 3 


TWO VIEWS OF THE NEW LOVE FIELD TER- 
MINAL: Above is shown the Lemmon Avenue 
entrance to the building with the private 
driveway leading off the highway. Below is 
shown the airport side of the building with 
Delta and American Airlines ships on the 
loading ramp. Since this photograph was 
made Braniff Airways has also moved into 
the terminal, and all three air lines are 
making use of its facilities. 


1940, with only figures for the first 
months available, airline passenge 
tals have grown to a figure of 148 
which is more than twice as mai 
that of four years ago, and more 
the entire year of 1939. 

At the moment, the new termi: 
quite capable of handling present | 
demands. How long it will suffic 
body can tell. In the case of gian' La 
Guardia field in New York City, pas. 
senger traffic grew so fast that the \[an- 
hattan terminal was almost too small by 
the time it was completed. In the case 
of Dallas, those who planned the term. 
inal were far sighted. They arranged it 
architecturally so that another floor can 
be added when the need for extra space 
arises. And considering aviation’s light- 
ning progress, that time may not be far 
away. 

The terminal’s builders missed few 
bets in establishing innovations. Love 
Field has the only air-conditioned ad- 
ministration building on the entire 
American Airlines transcontinental sys- 
tem from coast to coast. Furthermore. 
the air-conditioning system has been ex- 
tended underground to the loading 
ramps so that all planes landing here 
can be hooked up with the cooling plant 
while on the ground. This of course 
supersedes the old method of attaching 
a portable air conditioning truck to the 
plane. It will give Delta Air Lines air 
conditioning for the first time. 

The finest restaurant and coffee shop 
of almost any terminal in the United 
States is part of the Love Field set-up. 
This dining rendezvous is definitely on 
the “must” list of those who like fine 
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food in thrilling surroundings. The air- 
port is destined to become one of the 


towr’s stylish dining spots from now on. G mee aa a 
Tiere is even a barber shop at the ZC AAL AA bs: A NEW NAME 
new terminal to keep passengers and ==; 
pile alike in the best of sartorial splen- : 4 Aa , 
dor and private showers for the weary f Z But a continuation of the 
afte long trips. Nai 
;, Dallasites can indeed gaze proud- Fc 
on the new air terminal, for there cee" Pe Ik , >) reasonable rates, that 
thing like it anywhere in the na- | ' 
And when they come to visit it, k 
will find facilities especially for id hs the choice of many of 
eers. That is, they can park close | ree : ts Dallas’ leading business 
scene of activity in their cars, or ( —+— — 
an sit comfortably on the elevated - 
nade in front of the building and data 1s a wien. 
La t more than 100 feet from the flag- : I] : 
as- as they taxi up to let their pas- 
lan- rs out at the terminal gates. 


ec vudest of all of the new air depot Te x a 5 B a n k 34 ul ] d 1 n am 


beyond all doubt is its custodian, Mana- 
ser “harlie Hanst, whom you will find Fomnetty SCANS SUREING 
MAIN AT LAMAR STREET 


ensconced in a beautifully furnished of- 
fice adorned outside with a green neon 
ing sign, indicating his title, and on the in- 
ght- side with ultra-modern office equipment. » OCTOBER 5th to 20th 


tf 
far His windows face the front of the build- Americana A Glamorous, Glorious 


ing where he can watch the airliners Sensational Outdoor Revue 
few come and go and maintain official vigil * 
ove on the proceedings at all times. ° STATE FAIR OF TEXA S 


ad- At the present moment, 72 airline 
tire schedules are operated daily in and out — . . a 
— of Love Field and approximately 500 | WELCOME North American Aviation, Incorporated 
ore, operations of small planes are recorded. | 
ex- 


character of service, and 
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, The new terminal, besides being a 
ie source of pleasure to Dallas, will also 
iere 


serve to make an excellent impression ff TT i i ae " 
vant upon travelers coming in and out from || with Aviation 
wand other cities. As an airline official puts |) 


ling 


it: “We are apt to form our opinion of 
the 


: any city by what we see as we pass 

alr through it. When we take our passen- 
gers into our new terminal we will auto- 

hop matically indicate that Dallas is a first will enjoy superb comfort here and you will be 

ited class city, progressive and thoughtful of | among friends. 

-up. its visitors. And that is what we all | 


on want.’ Cihe 


fine eee 


Special Days 
More than a hundred special days 


» been designated at this years State 

, On opening day, October 5th, the 
aper people of the Southwest will aa O T E L 
iored with Texas Press Day. They 
e guests of the Fair at luncheon, 
ave the run of the famous Midway 
-night will visit Americana. Open- 
iy also is set apart for the Texas 

1 ber of Commerce Managers’ Asso- 
1 and these also will be guests of 


ate Fair and the Dallas Chamber WELCOME Mr. J. H. Kindelberger 
» mmerce. 


The Melrose Hotel has been the rallying place for 


Southwestern Aviation people for many years. You 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Delightful Home for a Day or a Year 
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State Fair Visitors... 
WELCOME TO DALLAS! 


and to the home of 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx Clothes 


Jas. K. Wilson 


MAIN AT FIELD 








Attend.. 
STATE FAIR OF TEXAS 
October 5th-20th 


























Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 


912 COMMERCE STREET 
Phone 2-3725 Dallas, Texas 


























104 New Firms IN AUGUST 


UGUST’S new concerns reached the 
impressive total of 104, consisting 

of fifteen new manufacturing establish- 
ments, twenty wholesale concerns, thirty- 
nine retailers, two oil companies and 
twenty-eight classified as miscellaneous. 
Among the new firms were the follow- 


ing: 


Manufacturers: 

Advance Publishing Company, 21514 
South Tyler Ave. Printers and publish- 
ers. 

Big-D-Tex Stove Co., Inc., 4212 Main 
Street. Gas heating stoves. 

Buck Brand Chili Company, 3600 
Live Oak Street. Chili. 

Gruber’s Industrial Uniform Co., 209 
South Pearl Street. Uniforms. 

Insul-Wool Insulating Company, 913 
Cotton Exchange Bldg.; plant at 1710- 
12 Griffin Street. Insulating materials. 

Lakehurst Hat Company, 101614 
Commerce Street. Millinery. 

Leecraft Manufacturing Co., 4220 
Live Oak Street. Dresses. 

Master Lubricating Co., Inc., 408 
North Lamar Street. Lubricants. 

McFarland & Thomas, 725 East Ninth 
Street. Seat covers. 

Security Products Company, 508 
North Harwood Street. Trusses. 

A. L. Silver Factory, 110514 Com- 
merce Street. Sportswear. 

Sun Drop Lemonade Company, 2201 
Leonard Street. Beverages. 

Superior Frozen Food Company, 1110 
Hall Street. Food products. 

Texas Enameling & Manufacturing 
Co.,206 Henry Street. Metal signs, baked 
enamel products, art metal finishing, silk 
screen process work. 

Youthmore Garment Company, 212 
South Poydras Street. Dresses. 


Wholesalers: 

Beco Sales Company, 1711 Griffin 
Street. Beer. 

Chaneaux Imports, Inc., 405 Whole- 
sale Merchants Bldg. Millinery supplies. 
Home office, New York, N. Y. 

Frank E. Cowan Company, 301 North 
Market Street. Candy brokers. 

Gerber Products Company, 1301 
Broom Street. 

Holloway & Company, Inc., 1915 
Greenville Ave. Salvage merchandise. 

Raleigh W. Johnson & Co., 712 
Thomas Bldg. Manufacturers agents. 

P. L. Kennedy Company, 1128 South 


Beckley Ave. Wholesale grocers. 

Lone Star Wholesale Florists, 
Wood Street. Flowers. 

W. C. Manley, Jr., 501 Thomas | 
Cotton linters. 

A. C. McClurg & Company, 8: 
Santa Fe Bldg. Gift goods and nov 
Home office, New York, N. Y. 

Million Dollar Distributing Co., 3 
South Harwood Street. Motion pi: ‘ure 
films. 

Northmont Hosiery Corporat; 
Santa Fe Bldg. Hosiery. Home « 
New York, N. Y. 

Pepsi-Cola Company, Liberty !iank 
Bldg. Beverages. Home office, Long Is. 
land City, N. Y. 

C. C. Porter Company, 608-9 South- 
land Life Bldg. Books. 

Safety Truss Company, 200 North 
Ervay Street. Trusses. 

B. G. Shankweiler, 208 Wholesale 
Merchants Bldg. Dress fabrics. 

Standard Used Auto Parts Co., 2933 
Elm Street. Automobile parts. 

Surgical Supply Company, 409 North 
Zangs Blvd. Surgical supplies. 

Tele-Tone Company, Thomas Bldg. 
Coin-operated phonographs. 

W. N. Products Company, 3215 Ross 
Ave. Laboratory supplies. 


Petroleum: 

Brandor Petroleum Company, 1717 
Republic Bank Bldg. Oil producers. 

Clay Drilling Company of Texas. 
Guardian Life Bldg. Drilling contrac- 
tors. Formerly operated as Herschbach 
Drilling Co. 

Oil Field Service, Inc., 1908 Santa Fe 
Building. Oil field equipment. Firm or- 
ganized by A. R. Tullos, 3124 Princeton 
Ave., and others. 

Reserve Gas Pipe Line Company. 708 


Dallas National Bank Bldg. Pipe line. 


Miscellaneous: 


Dallas School of Welding & Mec \an- 
ics, 930 West Davis Street. Trade sc!)ool. 

Douglas Doyle, 605 Thomas !'\dg. 
Real estate and loans. 

Ferguson-Porter Studio, 170714 ° ‘ain 
Street. Artists. 

L. C. Greene Landscape Com 
3610 Ross Ave. Landscape archite 

E. R. Henderson, 310 Rio Grand 
tional Bldg. Artist. 

J. R. Jones, Inc., 1514 Magnolia \dg. 
Contractors. 

Louisiana-Nevada Transit Co., 514 
Magnolia Bldg. 
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Maury-Henry Co., Inc., 511 Thomas 
Bld«. Accountants, auditors, tax coun- 
selors. 

M-Cauley Realty Co., 1318 Forest 
Ave. Real estate. 

Mnyard Finance Co., 191514 Main 
Stre t. Personal loans. 

Homer A. Parks, 514 Construction 
Bld-. General contractor. 

P. 't Bros., Colorado and West Com- 
mer Street. General contractors. 

R tes Accounting, Inc., 1003 South- 
land Life Bldg. Auditing and account- 
ing 

\\ {l D. Rummans, 807 Kirby Bldg. 
\cc) ent insurance. 

A brey Streater, 609 Southwestern 
Life 3ldg. Commercial artist. 

\ stern Delivery Service, 215 South 
Maret Street. 


Republic National Holds 
Annual Convention 


The Republic National Life Insurance 
Company held its annual three-day con- 
vention in Dallas at the Adolphus Hotel 
August 26-28. Seventy-five general 
agenis and agents attended. Greetings 
were extended to the convention by Hal 
Noble, official city greeter, and Ben 
Critz, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

President Theo. P. Beasley of the Re- 
public National presented awards to the 
following officers of the company Lead- 
ers Club: E. J. Druke, president; J. G. 
Oltorf, vice president; R. B. Clark, secre- 
tary, and the following members: R. I. 
Jones, C. P. Hilton, A. Neil Somerville, 
Willis P. Howard, William Bukove, Tom 
M. Garner, A. V. Satterstrom, Paul Hu- 
ber, A. J. Bettwy, Henry L. Peterson, 
(. B. Gaines, J. W. McFedries and A. J. 
Wallace. 


Construction Starts On 
$348,000 Masonic Temple 


Construction was started last month 
on the $348,000 Masonic Temple at 
Harw.od and Young Streets, opposite 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral. Hal C. Dyer 
is th contractor. Approximately 100 
men ill be employed daily for eleven 
mont! s which will be required to con- 
struct the building. 

The new building will be two and a 
half s ories high, and its exterior will 
be of exas limestone. F. H. Alexander 
is president of the Masonic Building 
Corpo ation and E. W. Speer is secre- 
lary. \, M. Holland is chairman of the 
buildi g committee. 


Dallas Ranks 31st 


in U. S. in Population 

The following are the 50 largest cities 
in the United States, according to the 
1940 census: 


Rank City 1940 
INOW NORE? cissescccicscas 7,380,259 
Ot 3,384,556 
Philadelphia ............ 1,935,086 
Detroit 

Los Angeles ............ 1,496,792 
Cleveland 

Baltimore 

SSG. EOI) soci cscccecvaccass 813,748 
Boston 769,520 
Pittsburgh 665,384 
Washington, D. C... 663,154 
San Francisco ......... 629,553 
Milwaukee 589,558 
Buffalo 575,150 
New Orleans ............ 492,282 
Minneapolis 489,971 
Cincinnati 452,852 
Newark 428,236 
Kansas City, Mo....... 400,175 
Indianapolis 386,170 
OL an 386,150 
Seattle 

Rochester 

[rt | ce : 
Le eee : 
Portland, Ore........... : 
Columbus 

Caleta | ..s.c5.025230505:3. 
Atlanta 

Bots ie 2 re 
Dallas 

Memphis 

St. Paul 

Toledo 

Birmingham 
Providence 

San Antonio 


1930 
6,930,446 
3,376,438 
1,950,961 
1,568,662 
1,238,048 
900,429 
804,874 
821,960 
781,188 
669,817 
486,869 
634,394 
578,249 
573,076 
458,762 
464,351 
451,160 
442,337 
399,746 
364,161 
292,352 
365,583 
328,132 
307,745 
287,861 
301,815 
290,564 
284,063 
270,366 
316,715 
260,475 
253,143 
271,606 
290,718 
259,678 
252.981 
231,542 
255,040 
214,006 
200,982 
206,026 
147,995 
185,389 
195,311 
182,929 
163,447 
135,146 
110,637 
170,002 
153,866 
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304,909 
302,538 
301,012 
293,306 


Omaha 
Dayton 
Syracuse 

San Diego 
Oklahoma City 
Worcester 
Richmond 
Fort Worth 
Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Youngstown 


Nashville 


205,637 
202,038 
200,605 
193,402 
190,341 





Texas Labor Stable 


Texas labor remained stable during 
August, the number of workers standing 
almost the same as in July, with wages 
rising about 1 per cent, University of 
Texas business statisticians report. 

For the state as a whole, wages rose 
4.3 per cent over August, 1939, as com- 
pared with a 2.2 per cent gain in the 
number employed, University Bureau of 
Research figures show. 

Wages in manufacturing industries, 
however, failed to keep pace with the 
gin in workers. The Bureau estimated 
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134,339 workers were employed in 
August, 4.9 per cent more than in 
August, 1939, while wages rose only 4.4 
per cent during the past year to total 


$2,644,995. 


Employment in non-agricultural busi- 
ness and government establishments is 
considerably higher than at the begin- 
ning of 1940, the Bureau estimates. Al- 
though the estimate for August is not 
yet available, this figure for July was 
960,000, as compared with 941,000 for 
January. Peak thus far occurred in 
May, when 967,000 workers were em- 
ployed. 


A hibute 
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to the Oil 


Industry and 


the Independent 
Petroleum 


Association 
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INDUSTRIAL Fire Hazards 


By H. ORAM SMITH 


ODERN BUSINESS has taken an 

important part in the development 
of many new materials and compounds 
now considered indispensable to indus- 
try, which have elements of potential 
fire hazard, either in the material itself 
or in the methods of processing the 
material for practical use. The scientific 
development of electricity, gases, oils 
and other flammable or volatile mate- 
rial has come upon us so rapidly, that 
even the industry for which they are 
designed is not always conscious of these 
fire hazards. 


The old methodical handwork has now 
given way to powerful machinery with 
its accompanying hazard of refuse, oil 
and grease and the dangerous, unseen 
electrical force that drives it. The old 
fashioned oven and furnace has become 
the super heater, with electricity, oils 
and gases replacing the relatively small 
fire box of coal fuel. The laborious paint 
brush has been replaced with the quick 
operating spray gun, shooting a highly 

“volatile lacquer and throwing off explo- 

sive vapors and dust deposits, which if 
not controlled, can be a menace to life 
and property values. Down through all 
lines of industry, similar developments 
have been creating these new hazards in 
addition to the already existing hazards 
common to all forms of industrial activ- 
ity, and have combined to place a heavy 
responsibility upon industry as a whole 
in the observance of accepted fire pre- 
vention measures. 


It is with that thought in mind that 
we approach industry as a co-worker in 
our annual Fire Prevention Week cam- 
paign and offer suggestions of a helpful 
nature. We stress the fact that fire pre- 
vention is an all year program and the 
purpose of the national proclamation 
designating one week a year, is simply 
to focus attention to that program. It 
must be constantly borne in mind, that 
all our efforts toward fire prevention 
does not lessen or remove the inherent 
hazard that may exist in any given 
material or process; we simply devise 
safeguards in their use, that enable us 
to curb or control the hazard if proper 
vigilance is observed. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of industrial security from 
a disastrous fire loss, and that security 
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means uninterrupted business, the up- 
holding of commercial credit, continued 
employment and the retention of trade 
channels that may have taken years to 
acquire. All the valued assets of a 
flourishing business could be seriously 
impaired if not totally lost by the inter- 
ruption of a major fire. 

And a major fire is simply the growth 
of a very small one; that is an age old 
statement of fact with this difference, 
that the small fire of today has a greater 
potential area of destruction than it for- 
merly had, because of the many new 
materials and compounds of inherent 
fire hazard that have come into indus- 
trial use. The fire prevention expert is 
fully aware that these new materials and 
processes are essential to modern indus- 
try and he cannot stand in the way of 
progress by opposing their use; he there- 
fore sets up standards by which they 
may be employed with a measure of 
safety, and calls upon industry to co- 
operate in the observance of these stand- 
ards and in a properly planned program 
of fire prevention. 


The best contribution that industry 
can make to a community fire preven- 
tion campaign, is the evidence that fire 
prevention measures have been put into 
practice in store, shop, plant or factory. 
This does not mean simply installing 
fire extinguishing equipment, however 
valuable that equipment may be as a 
secondary line of defense. It means a 
careful survey of the premises for the 
correction of any existing defect or haz- 
ard, in lighting, heating, power or proc- 
essing equipment, careless or unsafe 
handling or storage of hazardous mate- 
rial, improper care of refuse, or poor 
housekeeping methods. 


It is quite possible for a plant oper- 
ator with the best intention and an hon- 
est regard for fire prevention, to over- 
look fire hazards in his premises that 
are obvious to those who seek them. 
With his attention devoted to operation 
and production, he may be in the pres- 
ence of a constant fire menace without 
recognizing it, simply because it has 
been in that condition for a long time 
and has never yet caused any trouble. 
He unconsciously proves the old adage 
that “Familiarity breeds contempt”, but 


when these hazards are pointed o t to 
him, his own intelligence will frequ ntl 
suggest the remedy and his willin ness 
to codperate can effect immediat: im. 
provement. 

It is for his benefit that fire p: 
tion standards have been set up t 
for all his fire problems, whether 
be the installation of machinery ¢ juip. 
ment and process operations, the han. 
dling or storage of materials o: the 
problems of construction. And for 
special class of process or materia! 
ing possible fire origin, there are 
of equipment and methods of fire extin. 
guishing particularly adapted for the 
purpose, with minimum cost or i 
venience to the reasonable demands of 
operation. It is not expected that the in- 
dustrial operator has knowledge of all 
these fire prevention standards, but in 
his community or within close reach of 
his premises, there is a representative of 
the state insurance department, inspec. 
tion bureau or underwriters organiza- 
tion ready and willing to codperate with 
him if he will avail himself of this 
service. 

The experience of the fire insurance 
companies gives conclusive evidence 
that a high or low fire loss is not merely 
a matter of chance. In 1925 the city of 
Dallas was noted as the “hottest spot” 
on the insurance map, with a burning 
ratio of $11.27 per capita while for the 
United States as a whole, the per capita 
burning rate was $4.85. This unneces- 
sary waste proved the incentive for some 
intensive fire prevention work in which 
city officials, business and civic organi- 
zations, and individuals contriluted. 
with the result that by 1935 the !allas 
per capita burning rate was reduced to 
$1.96. With that success we seem t« have 
rested on our laurels and relaxe! our 
vigilance and in the following four years 
the burning rate steadily mounte: to a 
per capita loss of $3.50 in 1939. ° hat it 
is heading for a still higher figu’ ~ this 
year is manifest in the fire loss ‘ r the 
first five months of 1940, which -hows 
an increase of $50,000 over th: 
period last year, and $134,000 
than the first five months of 193: 

It is a mistake to assume that ° 
not happen to us”; it is a mis 
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Bus Service Increased 
o Plane Plan? Area 


Vith the announcement that North 
erican Aviation, Inc., will build an 
lane factory on the western edge of 
las, Texas Motorcoaches, Inc., now 
rating 34 schedules each way daily 
Dallas and Fort Worth, 
need that it has purchased and 
ed into service a fleet of ten deluxe 


yveen an- 


onditioned parlor coaches. The site 
1e new airplane factory and Hensley 


"i d are on the route over which the 


‘s of Texas Motorcoaches operate. 


hese buses embody the latest de- 
pments in safety and riding luxury. 
important feature that lowers the 
er of gravity and creates new rid- 


ing comfort is the location of the engine 


‘h is under the floor and midway 


‘tween the front and rear wheels. 


he modern air conditioning system 


lected by the company has successfully 


ithstood the test of actual service dur- 


« the past three years across the Great 
»jave Desert of California, where the 


One of the ten new air-conditioned Texas Motorcoach buses which recently went into service 


between Dallas and Fort Worth, which increase service to the Hensley Field area. 


temperature ranges as high as 120 de- 
grees F. It is thermostatically controlled 
and changes the air in the bus every 
three minutes. Wide safety glass win- 
dows and luxuriously upholstered chairs 
complete the deluxe appointments of 
these new buses. 


The purchase of ten new buses in- 


creases Texas Motorcoaches’ fleet to 21 
coaches, and makes it possible for the 
company to add additional local sched- 


North 


American Aviation, Inc., plant, Hensley 


ules between Grand Prairie, 
Field and Dallas, as may be required by 
the future developments of this subur- 


ban territory. 
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NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INCORPORATED 


We, as Dallas dealers and citizens, wish to express our pleasure 
and gratitude at the knowledge of your selection of Dallas as the 
site for your new plant. Dallas and Hamilton-Huster Machinery Com- 
pany are very appreciative of your friendly attitude toward the me- 
tropolis of the Southwest and its dealers in your decision to pur- 
chase your plant equipment locally. It is a very impressive expres- 
sion of friendship and places on Dallas and its citizens a welcome 
responsibility. We trust and feel confident that Dallas and its trade 
area will in the future, by their cooperation, not disappoint you in the 


confidence placed in us. 


SAMILTON-HUSTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


109-11 Patterson 


MACHINE TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Dallas, Texas 
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Whether Your Needs are Large or Small... 


PURCHASED POWER 

















HE UTTER SIMPLICITY of the 
j poeitene of purchased electric 
power to industrial processes and to 
lighting, is a major reason why progres- 
sive business executives are using this 
service in ever-increasing amounts. By 
merely pushing a button, power facili- 
ties for operating 1 HP or 1,000 HP are 
instantly “on the job” day or night. 


-- But More Important Still: 


URCHASED POWER is uniform, dependable 

and economical. It conserves “working capi- 
tal”—requires no valuable floor space—involves 
no “frozen investments” for equipment—carries 
no depreciation charges to “write off’ during 
future years. 


FOR TECHNICAL ADVICE... 


When you put it to work in your business or 
factory, the responsibility of “making delivery” is 
shifted to your electric service company, with its 
huge investment in generating and transmission 
equipment. No service, public or private, gives as 
much for the money as Electric Service. 


concerning the most 


efficient use and application of purchased power in your business, call in 


the experienced engineers of your electric service company. No obligation! 


Phone 2-9321 


Station 358 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 





Electricity is 


CHEAP in Dallas 
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Fire Hazards 
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inued from Page 56) 


too much confidence in the out- 
appearance of fireproof construc- 
Some of our greatest tragedies in 
of life as well as property damage, 
occurred in so-called fireproof 
ings. Contents of every description 
burn regardless of the container, 
vhen that container is composed of 
walls and concrete floors, it fre- 
ly serves to concentrate the fire to 
ater degree of intensity, if the stock, 


rial or contents is of a nature read- 


usceptible to rapid burning. The 
ise fire, where it was least ex- 
1, is a very common occurrence 
he investigation into the fire origin 
ently develops a paradox. A recent 
f considerable proportion was 
to have originated in a modern 
anical ice water unit; neglect of 
ectrically operated equipment pro- 
| excessive heating, which fused the 
insulation, causing a short circuit 


not only ruined the unit, but broke 


t weak spots in the circuit, starting 


major fire remote from the unit. 
e is always a definite cause for a 


and experience has shown that at 
80 percent of those causes are un- 


ssary conditions that can be re- 
-d with little effort. 


A word as to the origin of these fire 


preve 
in Vi 
they 

insur 


ance companies only. 


ntion standards might be advisable, 
ew of some mistaken belief that 
are offered in the interest of fire 
These stand- 


ards are usually referred to as the “rules 
and regulations of the fire underwrit- 
ers” because they are published and dis- 


tribut 
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ed by the National Board of Fire 


rwriters as a voluntary contribu- 


and the fire companies are the only 


having nationwide service through 
organizations. The authority be- 


these standards, however, is the ex- 


<nowledge and experience of fire 
tion engineers drawn from the na- 
associations of manufacturing and 
rial groups, railroad and_ utility 
‘ations, architectural and engineer- 
cieties, as well as fire insurance 
nies, representing the National 
rotection Association, which is a 
ofit organization devoted to the 
on of fire waste by the promotion 
prevention and protection stand- 


association, supported entirely 
membership dues of 5,000 indi- 
and organizations, has about 50 
1ent committees on technical sub- 
eeping abreast of every develop- 


ment in manufacturing and industrial 
progress, to overcome any fire or acci- 
dent hazard that may become involved. 
In order to harmonize these regulating 
standards with proper regard for the 
reasonable rights and interests of the 
manufacturer, the personnel of these 
committees is composed mainly of prac- 
tical engineers from the field of indus- 
try directly affected. When an architect 
or engineer incorporates these standards 
into his specifications, he is following 
the recommendations of his own national 
organization; when industry adopts 
them, it is endorsing the work of lead- 
ing experts in its own field. It should, 
therefore, follow that industry is just as 
much the custodian of public safety by 
fire prevention measures as the insur- 
ance engineer, fire department or other 
public authority. 


A fire prevention campaign should ap- 
peal to local industry because that in- 
dustry is the pulse and life blood of the 
community. It is the expansion of trade 
which in 
turn provides room for greater industry. 
The conservation of the home life and 
the business life is inevitably bound to- 
gether, and in that combination there is 
no place for the ruin and devastation 


that builds towns and cities, 


that accompanies fire. Industry, through 
its local business organization, has a 
better opportunity to publicize the value 
of fire prevention than the individual 
home owner, so it should become the 
obligation of local industry to take the 
lead. If every merchant and manufac- 
turer will make a reasonable effort to 
remove from his premises any unneces- 
sary condition of possible fire origin, 
and will make the coming Fire Preven- 
tion Week the starting point of a self 
imposed fire prevention program that 
can be maintained throughout the year. 
industry will have contributed its share 
to the nationwide plan of fire safety. 


New Mexico Resort 
Plans Winter Sports 


Winter sports are about to become 
readily accessible to Texans. Navajo 
Lodge, near Ruidoso Junction, in New 
Mexico, has announced the establish- 
ment of a complete course of winter 
sports, including skating and 
bob-sledding. 

A ski range has been built a short 
distance from Navajo Lodge, with bob- 
sledding and ice skating available at a 
dozen places. 


skiing, 
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Phone 2-5734 


Industrial Uniform Co. 
209 South Pearl Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








We Serve 
Millions! 


PIG STANDS 


Incorporated 








politan 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


52 Years in Dallas 


Please phone 7-8514 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 








GILL & BENNETT 


Architects and Engineers 
GRAYSON GILL, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
MURRELL BENNETT 


Great National Life Building, Dallas 








1912 N. St. 


BLUE PRINTS 
ROTAPRINTS 


Manufacturers of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER & CLOTH 


JNO. J. JOHNSON 


Paul St. Phone 2-8067 Dallas 


PHOTOCOPIES 
SUPERSTATS 








Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


1606 Commerce Street Dallas, Texas 











Southwestern Plue Print Co. 


(PHOTOSTAT PRINTS) 


405 S. Akard St. Phone 2-8084 Construction Bldg. 





Lectfatvoiic 


SAM ROSS McELREATH CO 





Wax Ruled Plates 


- WOR 
DALLAS” 
HOUSTON 








Jno. M. Spellman 


U. S. Patent Attorney 
PATENTS—TRADEMARKS 
For over thirty years, a serv- 
ice commensurate with the 
dignity and importance of 

invention. 
GULF STATES BLDG. 
7-2628 














D Q | | Qs Wel COMES NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, IVC. | 


The business interests of Dallas recognize North To President J. H. Kindelberger and his assoc ates 
American's new airplane factory at Hensley Field as_ in North American Aviation, Inc., Dallas exter 

the kind of industry Dallas wants. Dallas knows of pledge of fullest cooperation in their objecti 
North American's fine record in the production of building the new plant and getting it into prodt 
military aircraft, of its exemplary employee relations, as speedily as possible. Dallas feels confident 

of its public-spirited and civic-minded outlook. Dallas Mr. Kindelberger and his associates will find [ 
feels that North American is the kind of industry that and North American mutually congenial. D 
belongs in Dallas—that will meet Dallas’ traditionally is happy that henceforth, its destiny will be c 
high standards in every respect. linked with that of North American Aviation, In . 





The following Dallasites and Dallas business institutions hope to 
have continuing opportunity of demonstrating their appreciation 
of North American's selection of Dallas as the site for its 
$6,500,000 factory—the biggest single industry in the South- 
west from the standpoint of number of workers to be employed. 


Air Associates, Inc. 

American Body & Equipment Co. 
The Atlantic Refining Co. 

Austin Brothers, Inc. 

Baker Hotel of Dallas, Inc. 

The Dallas Cotton Mills 


Eastman Oil Well Survey Co. 
Mart Ebeling Co. 

Ellis-Smith & Co. 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 
Flippen-Prather Realty Co. 

lou Foote Flying Service 

General Electric Company 
General Electric Supply Corp. 


Graham-Brown Shoe Company 
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Great National Life Insurance Co. 


Gulf Insurance Company 
Humphrey Corporation 
Ideal Laundry Company 
The Jefferson Hotel 

Ben E. Keith Company 
Klar & Winterman 
McGaugh Hosiery Mills 
Mortgage Investment Corp. 
Morton Salt Company 

The Murray Company 
National Title & Abstract Co. 


Oak Cliff Baking Company 
(Cliff Maid Bread) 


Outdoor Electric Advertising, Inc. 


a; 
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Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation 
The Praetorians 

Red Ball Motor Freight Lines 
Republic Insurance Company 
Republic National Life Ins. Co. 
Rio Grande National Life Ins. Co. 
The Schoellkopf Company 


Smith Detective Agency & Night 


Watch Service, Inc. 
Southern Old Line Life Ins. Co. 
The Lewis G. Spence Co. 

The Texas Company 

Texlite, Incorporated 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co. 
Vermont Marble Company 


Westinghouse Electric Supply Co. 


Pree aN 

















Adleta Showcase & Fixture 
Alexander, Clyde H. 
American Beauty Cover.. 





Barrow-Wade-Guthrie .. 
Bowen Motor Coaches... 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 
Brown Cracker & Candy Co. 
Buchanan, Al. . 
Buick Motor Company 









Clarke & Courts 
Cochran & Houseman 
Columbia Pipe Line Co. 
Continental Supply Co. 
Coronado Corp. 











Dallas Building & Loan 

Dallas Gas Co. 

Dallas National Bank 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Dallas Railway & Terminal Co. 
Dallas Tank & Welding Co. 
DeGolyer, MacNaughton & McGhee 
Drilling & Exploration Co. 

Driskill Hotel 











Employers Casualty Co. 
Ewing, S. L., Co. 






First National Bank 








Gamble, R. H. 

Gaylord Container Corp. 
Geophysical Service, Inc. 
Gill & Bennett 

Grelling, Louis A. 
Gruber’s Industrial Uniform 
Guiberson Corporation 


Hamilton-Huster Machinery Co. 


Hanrahan, W. G. (Bill) 
Harter, C. J., Machinery 
Hesse Envelope Co. 
Hilton Hotel 

Hudson & Hudson 
Humphrey Corporation 


Johnson, John J. 


Lindsley, J. W. 
Long, Lloyd M. 


Machinery Sales & Supply Co. 


Maxson & Turner 

McElreath, Sam Ross 

Melrose Hotel 

Metropolitan Bldg. & Loan 
Metropolitan Business College 
Mosher Steel Co. 


National Hotel 
National Supply Co. 
Norsworthy Production Co. 
















i, 












2007 Bryan 











for MEN 


For business or personal use 
PARKER-GRIFFITH portraits of 
men depict masculine charac- 
teristics to the best advantage. 
Sittings made at the studio or in 


your office by appointment only. 


PARK E R e 
SKIFTITS 
Fine Photography 


Telephone 7-3043 
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North American Aviation, Inc.. 


Oil Center Tool Co... 
Oil Well Supply Co... 
Otis Pressure Control 
Ownby, Haynes .. 


Parker-Griffith . 
Peoples National Bank 
Pig Stands, Inc. 


Republic National Insurance Co. 


Roberts, Summerfield G. 
Rutledge, Paul 


Seaboard Oil Co. 

Skinnie & Jimmie 
Southern Union Utilities 
Southwestern Blue Print Co. 
Spellman, John M. 

Stewart Office Supply On. 


““Tex’’ Harvey Oil Co. 
Texas Bank Building 
Texas Motor Coaches 
Texas State Hotel 


Vent-A-Hood 


Wholesale Merchants aren 
Wilmans Printing Co... , 
Wilson, James K. 
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THANKS 
FOR A 
HAPPY 

BIRTHDAY 


We look upon each 


AW. Se 


(-E 


birthday as an op- 


portunity to thank our 





many friends and depositors 


MWY 


for the privilege of serving 


nny 
VM OHH 


them. We believe, too, that our 





WA’ 





birthdays should be a time to 


MQOKHKNKHHOHY 


WAQ 





renew our pledge of service in- 
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stead of a time for congratula- 


WWw+ 


Ma Mae 
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tion. And so upon this, our sixty- 


fifth birthday, we say ‘‘Thanks 











a million’ for the millions you 











have entrusted to our care. 


First NATIONAL BANK 


IN DALLAS wmemser FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“OILWELL” BUILDING, 2001 North 
Lamar Street, Dallas, Texas. This 
building is the headquarters of the 
pioneer supply company — serving 
the oil industry since 1862. We'll be 
happy to meet old friends—eager tc 
make new ones. 





PANY 









Pca $0 Cae a OSA. 





